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The Elementary School” Journal has added to its subscription fgg 
somewhat more than 1,400 during the past year. it is now one of the 
most widely read of the small group of national educational publications; 
Its aim is to carry to superintendents and principals such general an@g 
scientific articles on elementary education as will lay the foundationg? 
for a new kind of administration of American schools. .The Elementary 

,, School Journal stands for a national school system; for a six-year elemens 
tary school; for the merit system of promotion of teachers; for the 
organization of teachers’ councils; for the strictest evaluation of resultg 
of school work by exact measurements; for a broader curriculum with@ 
greater emphasis on social studies, on silent reading, and on physical 
education; for a more rational system of school finance, beginning with) 
sounder methods of securing revenues and a more equitable system of@ 
distributing funds in terms of results secured. ; 

To those who are interested in such a program the Elementary School 
Journal,makes its appeal for articles, news items, and subscriptions. 
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SAILING THE SEAS 


The Log of Tom Darke 


B: 

JAMES BALDWIN 
and 

W. W. LIVENGOOD 


A Supplementary Reader 


The book takes the form of a log written by Tom Darke, a young lad 
from the Middle West who goes to sea and has many adventures. In this 
Jog he tells his experiences on an ocean liner; among old whalers and clipper 
sailors; on a Great Lakes freighter; in shipbuilding yards; and finally, on a 
tramp steamer to whose command he succeeds in a thrilling climax—a sub- 
marine episode of the Great War. It is a real story about a boy who is just 
like thousands of other boys living inland today. How he went to sea, and 
what he saw and learned, are told in connection with many facts about 
American ships and ocean transportation. Profusely illustrated with pen 
and ink drawings. 


New York 
Cincinnati 
Chicago 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
330 East 22nd Chicago 


Organized Rnarietee in Story and Picture 
in 
Kiitor-in-chief, Professor M. V. O'Shea, 


Asuccessful reference set covering all elemen- 
tary and high school work. Not an “ordi- 
hary” encyclopedia. 

Delightful story style in simple language. 
Over 5,000 pictures which really illustrate; 
Teachers’ outlines and methods for every 
subject; 

Questions for tests and reviews; 

A unique monthly “service system” which is 
atime saver and a stimulus in the class-room; 
Written by real authorities; 

Recommended by the American Library 


Its 


The World Book PENMANSHIP AND SPELLING 


COORDINATED 


Palmer Method Spellers present to 
pupils for visualization all words in photo- 
engraved Palmer Method Penmanship. 
There is a separate book for each grade. 

Educators everywhere should investigate 
thoroly this new plan of presenting to pupils 
for study in spelling, the words as they ap- 
pear when written in the most extensively 
taught, and most justly popular style of 
handwriting. 

Because the words in the Palmer Method 
Spellers are all in Palmer Method Penman- 
ship they eliminate the unnecessary process 
of changing the printed impression to the 
written expression. The words for the 
Palmer Method Spellers were selected by 


0 volumes 


University of Wisconsin 


iation in the “Booklist” as ‘the best of 


Oficially approved by eighteen State De- 
partments of Education. 
Adopted and in use in nearly all the large 
Cities in the Country, also in rural and town- 
ship schools wherever it has become known. 
1920 EDITION JUST OFF THE PRESS 
THE WORLD BOOK is the only shemere work suit- 
able for elementary school use which gives a satisfac- 
tory treatment on all subjects in the light of changes 
brought about by the World War and Treaty of Ver- 
Milles. Write for booklet and terms. 
W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY, 

104 S. Michigan Ave.. 


icago, Illinois. 


well-known educators after having been 
thoroly tested in one of the largest, and most 
progressive New York City Public Schools. 

In the Palmer Method Spellers for the 
intermediate and advanced grades are quo- 
tations in liberal quantities from well-known 
authors—all in photo-engraved Palmer 
Method Penmanship. 

Write our nearest office for further infor- 
mation. 

THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 Irving Place New York Pittock Building, Portland, Ore. 
623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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OUR UNITED STATES. Guitteau. 


A new history written in the light of recent events, thoroughly sound in 
its teaching regarding the relation of capital and labor, respect for law and 
order, growth of the great West, industria] development, the international 
relations of the United States, and the World War. For seventh and 


eighth grades. 


OUR ANCESTORS IN EUROPE. Hall. 


An absorbing story of human progress, from ancient times to the coloniz- 
ing of the New World. Through it the child learns how America came to 
be, and gains an appreciation of America’s place among the nations, 


For sixth grades. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


Boston New York 


AMERICANISM and DEMOCRACY 


This is what we NEED to teach. This 
is what our History Series DOES teach. 


Chicago San Francisco 


New York State College 
of Agriculture 


AT CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Summer Schooi, 1920 
July 5-Aug. 13 


Courses in agriculture, botany, 
zoology, _ bacteriology, forestry, 
home economics, nature study, rural 
organization and rurai education. 
Special features: 


Courses for extension workers 
in home economics and ju. ior ex- 
tension. 


Instruction in rural education is 
especially designed to meet the 
needs of county and district super- 
intendents of schools. 


For announcement apply to the 
Secretary, Ithaca, N.Y. 


SILENT READING 


is successfully tanght in 


THE NEW BARNES READERS 
b 


Dressel, Robbins, and Graft 


The only series of Readers based on the 
silent reading method from the first grade up. 


The first series of Readers to provide a sim- 
ple, effective plan for testing pupils’ ability 
in reading. 


Endorsed by leading educators 
Adopted by the largest cities 


Primer, Books One, Two, and Three ready. 
Book Four in preparation. 

Monograph on Silent Reading by Supt. 
Dressel free to teachers. 


Do not fail to examine the 


THE NEW BARNES READERS 


The A. S. Barnes Company 


Laidlaw Bros. 
Chicago and New York 
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THE COLLEGIATE PRESS 


Is equipped to give its customers that which 
is increasingly required of the printing in- 
dustry—_the perfect combination of Quality 
W ork with Prompt Service. 


Especial attention is given to university pub- 
lications, school directories, catalogs, annu- 
als, forms and programs. 


Fair specimens of its work are the following 
publications of the University of Chicago— 


THE SCHOOL REVIEW 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL FOURNAL 


SUPPLEMENTARY EDUCATIONAL 
MONOGRAPHS 


Correspondence is invited with buyers of 
printing who wish to obtain an intelligent 
understanding service which cannot be 
secured from the ordinary commercial 
printing plant. 


Che Collegiate Press 


GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING Co. 
MENASHA, WISCONSIN 
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Supplementary Educational 
Monographs 


Edited and published by the Department of Education of 
the University of Chicago 


Votume I. An experimental and statistical volume. 


No. 1. Studies of Elementary-School Reading through Standardized Tests. By WiILuiam 
Scott Gray, Ph.D. (Out of print.) 

No. 2. An Experimental Study in the Psychology of Reading. By Wittiam Anton 
Scumipt, Ph.D. Pp. iv+126. $0.75. Postage extra. 

No. 3. The Administration of Secondary-School Units. By Lronarp V. Koos, Ph.D. 
Pp. x+194. $1.00. Postage extra. 

No. 4. Arithmetic Tests and Studies in the Psychology of Arithmetic. By Grorce S. 
Counts, Ph.D. Pp. iv+128. $0.75. Postage extra. 

No. 5. Types of Reading Ability as Exhibited through Tests and Laboratory Experiments. 
By CLarence TruMAN Gray, Ph.D. Pp. xiv+196. $1.25. Postage extra. 

No. 6. Survey of the Kindergartens of Richmond, Indiana. By Atice Tempter, Ed.B. 
(Out of print.) 


Vo.tume II. An experimental and statistical volume. (Complete volume, 
$4.50 postpaid.) 

No. 1. Scientific Method in the Reconstruction of Ninth-Grade Mathematics. By Harotp 
Orpway Ruec, Ph.D., and Jonn Roscoe Crark, A.B. Pp. vit+-190. (Avail- 
able only us part of Volume IT.) 

No. 2. An Experimental Study in Left-Handedness, with Practical Suggestions for School- 
room Tests. By ArtTHur L. Beetey, A.M. Pp. viii+74. $0.55, postpaid. 

No. 3. The Handwriting Movement. A Study of the Motor Factors of Excellence in 
Penmanship. By Frank N. FREEMAN, Ph.D. With the assistance of H. W. 
Nutt, Mary L. Dougherty, C. F. Dunn, and P. V. West. Pp. xvi+4170. 
$1.35, postpaid. 

No. 4. Reading: Its Nature and Development. By CHartes Husparp Jupp, Ph.D. 
With the co-operation of William Scott Gray, Katherine McLaughlin, Clarence 
Truman Gray, Clara Schmitt, and Adam Raymond Gilliland. Pp. xiv+192. 
$1.10, postpaid. 

No. 5. A Survey of Commercial Education in the Public High Schools of the United States. 
By Leverett S. Lyon, A.M. Pp. x+62. $0.65, postpaid. 

A later number to be announced. 


VotumeE III. A historical volume. (Complete volume, $4.50 postpaid.) 


No. 1. Educational Legislation and Administration in the State of New York from 1777 
to 1850. By Erste GARLAND Hopson, Ph.D. Pp. x+268. $1.60, postpaid. 

No. 2. The History of Educational Legislation in Ohio from 1803 to 1850. By EpwarpD 
ALANSON MILLER, Ph.D., Professor of Education, Oberlin College. (In press.) 

No. 3. Development of High-School Curricula in the North Central States. By JouN 
oo Stout, Ph.D. Professor of Education, Cornell College, Iowa. (In 

ress. 

No. 4. The History of Educational Legislation in Mississippi from 1798 to 1860. By 
WEATHERSBY, Ph.D., Professor of Education, Mississippi College. 
(In press. 


For a complete announcement of the Supplementary Educational Monographs address the 


GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Edurational News and Editorial Comment 


THE COMMISSIONER'S CONFERENCE | 


During the week of May 16 there convened at Washington a 
conference called together by the Commissioner of Education under 
the title ‘‘National Citizens’ Conference on Education.’’ The 
governors of the states were asked to attend and to send repre- 
sentative citizens, including school officers, for the purpose of 
seeking wise counsel on methods of meeting the crisis arising out 
of the shortage of teachers and to discuss problems of educational 
reconstruction. All told, about five hundred delegates were in 
attendance. They came from all the states and included repre- 
sentatives of citizens’ organizations of every type. There can be 


The Elementary School Journal is published monthly from September to June by the University of 
Chicago. It is edited and managed by the Department of Education as one of a series of educational 
publications. The series, including also the School Review and the Supplementary Educational Monographs, 
is under a joint editorial committee and covers the whole field of educational interests. 


JOINT EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 
Hussarp Jupp, Chairman 
SAMUEL CHESTER PARKER 
FRANKLIN BOBBITT 
Henry CLINTON Morrison 
Articles and editorials of the Articles and editorials of the 
School Review Elementary Schooi Journal 
Rotto La Verne LyMaNn NUGENT FREEMAN 
Morton SNYDER Harry Orrin GILLET 
Reviews Supplementary Educational Monographs 
Harotp Orpway Wittram Scott Gray 
Rota Mitton Tryon Marcus WILSON JERNEGAN 
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no doubt that Dr. Claxton has discovered in this type of conference 
a new and promising device for integrating the national interests 
in education. 

The days of the conference were given over to general programs 
in the mornings and evenings and to section conferences in the 
afternoons. The subjects of the general conferences were as follows: 
The Shortage of Teachers and the Supply; Adjusting the Schools to 
New Conditions; The Relation of Education to Material Wealth 
and National Defense; The New Interest in Education in Some 
Other Countries; and Education for Citizenship and Culture. The 
sectional conferences dealt with the following: Training the 
Teachers for Rural Schools; Training the Teachers for City Schools; 
The Preparation of Teachers; Higher Education; The Press in the 
Educational Emergency; The Appeal to the People; Health Educa- 
tion; Educational Extension, Americanization, and Illiteracy; and 
Salaries and Revenue. 

Throughout the conference there was manifest a clear conviction 
that a fundamental treatment of all these problems has become 
necessary. The haphazard and unguided expansion of American 
education in institutions which are not co-ordinated with each 


other and are not defining clearly their purposes and plans must 
give place to systematically organized schools responsive to broad 
national interests. There was constant insistence on more effective 
work. The rural school must be brought up to the highest stand- 
ards. Teachers must be trained more completely and in greater 
numbers. 


COMPARATIVE STANDINGS OF STATES IN EDUCATIONAL MATTERS 


The Education Division of the Russell Sage Foundation has 
made another of its impressive contributions to American school 
organization. Colonel Leonard P. Ayres, the director of this 
division, was discharged from his duties as the Chief Statistician 
of the General Staff of the Army last September. With his 
experience in organization on a national scale, it is natural that in 
taking up civilian work he should think of some type of investigation 
which includes more than local or even state educational issues. 

He has compiled all the available statistics which the Bureau 
of Education has collected for years past in such a way as to 
exhibit in a single index figure for each state how far the state has 
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A TEACHERS’ RATING CARD 


lengthened its school year, maintained average attendance, paid 
its teachers, furnished supplies, been successful in conducting its 


The figures show in a very striking way that the western states 
have been aggressive in their school policies and have been increas- 
ingly active as contrasted with the states in the East and South. 
The revelations with regard to some of the states are likely to bring 


The evidence supplied by these figures is of national import 
It shows that some national agency must 
prepare the facts and give them publicity if the states which are 
backward in educational matters are to be brought to a realization 
of the necessity of doing something to equalize opportunity for the 


In the city of Omaha a committee of teachers in co-operation 
with the superintendent's office has worked out a rating card which 
is reproduced in full as follows: 
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Nams of Teacher (Surname First) 


I 1 
I. PHYSICAL EFFICIENCY V. SKILL IN TEACHING ' 
II. SOCIAL EFFICIENCY VI. CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 
Attention to Heat, Light, Ven- 
Ill. DYNAMIC EFFICIENCY Accuracy and Promptness in 
How long has the above Teacher taught 
Response to Extra Curricular E—Excellent G—Good 


Note: Grade subheads in Column I and main heads in Column II. 
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It is a foresighted group of teachers who realize that the higher 
salaries which are now being paid by school systems will have to be 
justified in the immediate future by a clear showing of merit in 
teaching. The public is going to demand merit systems of some 
kind. Teachers’ federations may ask for flat rates after the manner 
of unskilled labor, but flat rates will in the long run be seen to be 
unjust. The teachers themselves will come to understand that 
the unskilful teacher is a menace to all his or her co-workers. 
Teachers will also come to understand that if they want a system 
of credits that will be acceptable to them, they must take the 
initiative, as have the Omaha teachers, in devising the rating scale 
by which they are to be judged. This scale ought to set a good 
many systems at work on like projects. 


THE NATIONAL MOTION PICTURE LEAGUE 


An organization for the improvement of picture exhibits with 
offices at 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City, and operating under 
the name which appears above, invites co-operation from local 
organizations which are willing to support its purposes and to dis- 
tribute its publications. 

The following descriptive statement of its work is supplied by 


the president of the league: 


Many motion pictures now being exhibited are immoral in their effect upon 
young people and children. As a medium of entertainment the motion picture 
has a tremendous hold upon the public. Its influence, therefore, must be recog- 
nized. Unfortunately at present, however, owing to the salacious character of 
many pictures, this influence is almost wholly in the wrong direction. The 
public is determined to see motion pictures, but the majority do not wish to see 
vulgar trash. It is therefore necessary for right-thinking people to exert every 
influence possible to turn this most potent form of amusement into proper chan- 
nels. The National Motion Picture League has undertaken the task of remedying 
the above conditions by a concentrated campaign of education and publicity, 
first, by proper publicity for good pictures and a campaign of education against 
the immoral and filthy ones, and secondly, by conducting and supervising chil- 
dren's matinees, and assisting churches, municipal boards of education, parents’ 
associations, and other organizations interested in public welfare, to secure proper 
pictures for adults, young people, and children. 

The reviewing board of the league is composed of clergymen, Sunday-school 
leaders, teachers, and public welfare workers. They select from all motion pic- 
tures manufactured those that are suitable for adults, young people, and children, 
and list the names of these pictures in current weekly bulletins before the pictures 
are released to any theaters. This advance knowledge is supplied to all members 
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of the league, giving to them the power of selection which enables them to patron- 
ize only the best motion pictures that are shown in theaters. This ever-increasing 
demand stimulates the production of wholesome films. The lists are also sent 
to producers of motion pictures and managers of theaters and are published in 
various magazines. 

The organization is supported entirely by its membership and by donations 
from persons not interested financially in the motion picture industry. Your 
aid in furthering this work is urgently solicited. 


Some extracts may also be added from the report of the execu- 
tive secretary to show the extent to which the league has been 
successful. 


Publicity —Five hundred copies of the weekly bulletins of endorsed films, * 
published by the league, are being distributed by the Board of Education of 
New York City to the principals of public schools each week. Three hundred 
copies of these bulletins are also requested by the Chicago Board of Education 
for the same purpose. Other school boards are desirous of this same service and 
will probably soon be included in the list of subscribers. Three magazines are 
publishing, and two others have offered to publish, names of pictures selected by 
the league in their current issues. One thousand bulletins are now being distrib- 
uted by the league through its own channels. New members are daily being 
added to this list. One of the moving picture magazines refuses to publish any 
lists of films except those endorsed by the league. The trade magazines publish 
the lists intermittently and give publicity to the league. Five different articles 
have been published in newspapers having a circulation of over fifty million. 
Magazines are constantly sending requests for articles descriptive of the purposes 
and plans of the league. Five universities are co-operating through their uni- 
versity extension departments in several effective ways. 

Local branches.—The local branch idea was adopted by the league in February 
of this year. It is the further development of the plan of combining all interested 
committees throughout the country under one national head. These committees 
have been working intermittently for years. Local branches are being formed 
out of these old committees as well as from new sources, such as women’s clubs, 
churches, school committees, etc. Two local branches have been definitely 
established during the two months; one in Atlanta, Georgia, the other in Eau 
Claire, Wisconsin. Several others are in the process of making. 

Standards.—The standards of the league are conservative. It is expected 
that the board will permit no picture or section of a picture to be endorsed which 
will have an immoral effect upon any child or young person. Most of the pictures 
listed are suitable for adults, but they must at the same time be harmless to 
children. Pictures which are inane are not listed, as the possibility of causing 
a disgust or hatred for the good things of life is a menace in itself. Pictures listed 
must be clever and wholesome. Whenever a difference of opinion arises and the 
committee cannot agree, the decision is rendered in favor of the child and the 
picture is not endorsed. 
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Co-operation.—Among the organizations which have accepted the invitation 
to become co-operating organizations with the league are: 
The National Child Welfare Association 
The National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teachers Association 
The National Kindergarten Association 
The International Sunday-School! Association 
The Girl Scouts of America 
The National Kindergarten College 
The Woman’s City Club of New York 
University of California 
Big Sisters 
Other universities and national and international organizations have offered 
the closest co-operation and are using their channels for the support of the league 
and its work. The plan of the league will be presented at the World Sunday 
School Convention at Tokio, Japan, next summer. 


AN APPEAL FROM AUSTRIA 


A letter bearing eleven signatures of the teachers of the Boys’ 
School in Médling, near Vienna, Schéffelvorstadt, Maria Theresien- 
gass 25, has been received by the editors of the Elementary School 
Journal. It describes conditions in Austria and makes an appeal 
to American teachers. The translation of a part of the letter is as 
follows: 


Austria is completely broken. We, who but a few years ago were citizens 
of a world power, have become beggars, dependent upon the charity of foreign 
states. 

The entire middle class—and particularly the teachers—suffers under the 
state of privation. No group of employees of the state is so badly paid as the 
teachers. The state, which is in debt and has collapsed, is not able to pay enough 
to sustain life to those in whose hands lies the education of its future citizens. 
The teaching body of Austria, already physically reduced, is barely able to meet 
its heavy obligation to educate and teach the youth of the country neglected 
through the war and also badly underfed. 

The teachers of Vienna frequently receive gifts from foreign countries. 
We, on the other hand, do not receive anything, although we are situated but a 
distance of half an hour from the capital and are obliged to pay equally high 
prices for food and the necessities of life. Moreover, the salaries we receive are 
but half as large as those paid to teachers in Vienna. The monthly salaries 
range from 250 to 1000 K., according to age and length of service, which, because 
of the low money value, represents from $2 to $6 in your money. In addition, we 
have the high prices: 
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The space on this paper is insufficient to describe our misery to you. 

Colleagues, you have no doubt heard of the dollar packages which Americans 
send to their relatives in Austria. We turn to you with the earnest petition— 
send us such packages or other gifts. Our need is great; we are often near 
despair. We have no dresses, underwear, shoes, or stockings, and hunger has 
sapped our strength. 

You may well believe that it is not easy for us to ask you. Only our bitter 
need, only the agonizing thought—What shall we eat tomorrow, and what shall 
we have in a month’s time?—impels us to take this step. 

As a last hope we turn to you who across the sea are united with us in the 
bond of a common calling, that of educating children in whose hands lies the 
future which, may God grant, will be better than the present. 

Colleagues, do not be offended at our petition, and if you are able to help— 
help us! 


“a 3 


News Stems from the School of Education of 
the University of Chicago 


ACTIVITIES OF MEMBERS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


Dr. F. S. Breed is engaged during the Spring Quarter in prepar- 
ing reports on spelling and handwriting for the Division of Tests 
and Measurements of the Virginia Survey Commission. These 
reports are based on the results of numerous tests which were given 
in the rural and village schools of Virginia. They will be published 
in Volume II of the Virginia Survey Report which is being edited 
by Dr. M. E. Haggerty, University of Minnesota. 

Dr. J. F. Bobbitt is spending the Spring Quarter at the San 
Francisco Normal School. It will be recalled that this school has 
for some time been experimenting with different types of individual 
instruction. Those in charge of the school have invited Dr. Bobbitt 
to make a careful study of the results of these newer types of instruc- 
tion. In this connection he is making wide use of standardized 
tests. His investigation should give definite information concern- 
ing the effectiveness of instruction when organized specifically to 
meet the needs of individuals rather than groups. 

Dr. F. N. Freeman has just completed his study of opportunity 
classes. The results will be published in the Elementary School 
Journal early next autumn. Dr. Freeman is also working on a 
Manual of Handwriting. The first part of the book includes a 
statement of the principles which underlie the teaching of hand- 
writing. The second part contains specific exercises for the various 


grades. The manual will probably be completed sometime during 
the summer. 


CAREFUL STUDIES OF THE RESULTS OF READING INSTRUCTION 
The members of the faculty of the University Elementary 
School have made wide use of tests during the current year in im- 
proving instruction. The procedure which has been followed can 
be illustrated by describing what has been done in reading. 
During the Autumn Quarter tests were given in oral and silent 
reading in all grades from the first to the seventh inclusive. The 
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Standardized Reading Paragraphs were used in measuring oral- 
reading accomplishment, and Courtis’ Silent-Reading Test, No. 2 
and Monroe’s Standardized Reading Tests were used in measuring 
silent-reading accomplishment. The results were summarized in 
terms of the average scores by grades. These were represented 
graphically to show which phases of reading should be emphasized 
most in each grade during the year. Diagnostic charts for each 
grade were also made which showed the accomplishment of each 
pupil in various phases of oral and silent reading. These charts 
proved very valuable in determining the kind of instruction which 
individual pupils needed. 

After the summaries and charts had been completed a general 
meeting of the faculty was called at which the results were discussed 
in detail. Recommendations were also made concerning the major 
problems of reading instruction for the current year. The record 
sheets and charts were then placed in the hands of the teachers who 
gave special consideration to their respective problems. Wherever 
necessary, Classes were reorganized on the basis of pupil accomplish- 
ment, and special groups were organized for pupils who were 
notably weak along one or more lines. Special exercises were 
conducted to promote intelligent interpretation, increased rate of 
silent reading, and mastery of the rudimentary phases of reading. 

Tests were given again in February to determine whether prog- 
ress had been made. It was very gratifying to those interested to 
find that such marked improvement had been made that every 
grade scored distinctly above the standard scores for the end of 
the year. Furthermore, the progress of individual pupils was note- 
worthy in those cases which had presented genuine problems during 
the course of the year. 

Three facts stood out clearly during the entire year: (1) deter- 
mining the major problems of instruction in a given subject at the 
beginning of the year results in definiteness and economy of effort 
throughout the entire year; (2) diagnostic charts are very important 
helps in organizing instruction for classes and individual pupils; 
(3) when all the units of a school work together toward clearly 
defined ends, progress is greater and the results much more satis- 
factory. 
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SCHOOL BOARD REGULATIONS CONCERNING THE 
ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 


J. BOGGS 
Fellow in Education, University of Chicago 


Our professional thought is rather nebulous with regard to the 
specific duties of elementary-school principals. One method of 
attempting to discover such duties is to draw up a composite state- 
ment of the published ‘‘Rules and Regulations’’ of school boards 
concerning principals. It is reasonably safe to assume that, on 
an average at least, when superintendents and school boards legis- 
latively formulate the functions of elementary principals, they 
will include the things which they consider of large moment. The 
statements found in the manuals are usually so brief that obviously 
no attempt has been made to include all the functions of the princi- 
pal. In such cases it is difficult to see why minor functions would 
be specified and major ones omitted. It seems safer to assume 
that on an average, at least, those considered of major importance 
are the ones included. 

If these assumptions are correct, then it would seem that a 
composite statement of rules and regulations regarding principals 
from a score or more cities taken at random ought to reveal the 
series of functions currently thought to belong to the school princi- 
pal, and possibly also to indicate those most frequently considered 
of major importance. 

The present study summarizes the prescriptive requirements 
concerning the elementary-school principal in thirty American 
school systems taken at random: 


Austin, Texas 


Boston, Mass. 
Brookline, Mass. 
Charleston, S. C. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Columbus, Ga. 
Davenport, Iowa 
Detroit, Mich. 
Erie, Pa. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Jersey City, N. J. 


Lexington, Ky. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Meriden, Conn. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Montgomery, Ala. 
Muskogee, Okla. 
New Orleans, La. 
Omaha, Neb. 
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Portland, Ore. 
Richmond, Va. 
Rome, N. Y. 

San Diego, Calif. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Topeka, Kan. 
Wakefield, Mich. 
Waterloo, 
Woonsocket, R. I. 
Franklin Co., Fla. 
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The prescribed duties of principals, numbering seventy-seven 
in the aggregate, are here listed in the order of their frequency: 


General supervision over his school 

Care and protection of the physical property 
Suspension of pupils for disciplinary purposes 
Care of neatness of buildings and grounds 
General control over discipline 

Monthly reports to the superintendent 

Keep record of attendance of teachers 

Annual inventories of supplies and equipment 
Visit and assist teachers in their instruction 
Supervision of janitor 

To enforce directions of board and superintendent 
To hold fire drills 

To be on duty at specified times 

To report inefficient teaching to superintendent 
Make requisition for supplies 

To direct and supervise all assistants.... 

To receive, classify, and promote pupils 

To keep or to supervise registers of pupils 

To supervise the heating and ventilation 

To check up all supplies delivered to his building 
To hold teachers’ meetings 

To notify all teachers of school board orders 

To report general conditions to superintendent 
Use or control of corporal punishment 

To hold the work to course of study 

To report time and quality of substitute teaching 
To teach one or more classes a day 

To confer frequently with superintendent 

To make requisition for repairs 

To make or direct measurement of results 

To co-operate with the attendance department 
To bar agents, collectors, advertisers, etc., from building 
To make out class schedules 

To keep doors unlocked during school hours 

To direct and supervise records made by assistants 
To report the deportment of pupils to parents 
To oversee pupils during noon period 

To care for books owned by the school 


To post teachers’ names and programs at the doors of classrooms 
To make and send daily programs to superintendent 

To hold daily program to prescribed schedule 

Monthly reports concerning supplies 

To see that American flag is raised daily 


18: 
14, 17> = 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
27. 
31. 
36 
37. 
38 
39. To report pupil transfers and all tuition 
40. 
42. 
44, 
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Prepare building for summer vacation and turn in keys............. 


To have personal charge of the school library...................... 3 
To transmit school board orders to assistants. 2 
To supervise the use of the school telephone....................... 2 
To report at the building in the autumn a week or two early......... 2 
To superviee ringing of the bells... 2 
To guard against contagious diseases........... 2 
To dispose of out-worn books, equipment, or supplies............... 2 
To provide for teacher-visiting of teachers..................0000005 1 
To keep all reference books available during school hours............ 1 
To keep record of all gifts to the school... ..............cceeeeeeee 1 
To report unregistered children of legal age...................0005. 1 
To report indigent children and their needs........................ 1 
To make regular report to medical 1 
To direct the testing of fire hose........ 1 
To keep vaccination certificates of children. 1 
DO Keep record Of wierbors SCHON)... 1 
To procure substitute teachers when needed....................--- 1 
To bar all animals from the premises... 1 
To bar tobacco from the school premises...................0eee00: 1 
To keep convenient a continually revised teachers’ directory......... 1 
To act as time clerk on work done at the building.................. 1 
care for Che savings hank... 1 
To report serious accidents to superintendent and parents........... 1 
To keep reports of school physicians.................ccccccecceees 1 
To notify parents of pupils’ absences... 1 
To approve all notes from teachers to parents...............+...00- 1 
To ender all fuel Gor the building. . esas 1 
To grant half-day sessions to weak children...................0000- 1 
To advise with superintendents and board in hiring janitors.......... 1 


The examination of school board manuals was continued until 


the law of diminishing returns became operative to such a degree 
as not to warrant going farther. Had the manuals of other cities 
been examined, it is not probable that the aggregate list would 
have been materially extended. 


It is at least probable that the twenty-five specific duties most 


frequently prescribed in this carefully considered school board 
legislation are those which are upon the whole considered most 
necessary by superintendents and school boards. It is at least 
probable, also, that those mentioned only once or twice in thirty 
manuals are those which on the whole are regarded as the least 
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48. 
49. 
50. 
Si. 
52. 
53, 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
: 60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
: 66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 
73. 
74, 
75. 
76. 
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necessary duties of principals. Those mentioned with a frequency | 
of three to nine times are either those thought to be only moderately 
necessary, or those usually taken for granted by superintendent and 
school board and thought not to require mention. 

For the suggestion and assistance of those who might wish to 
draw up a set of rules and regulations with regard to the principal 
which is in harmony with the usual practices of American cities in 
general, we here present complete statements of the seventy-seven 
prescriptive requirements. Where prescriptions are of different 
character in different cities, alternative statements are sometimes 
presented. The wording of the statement usually follows the state- 
ment in one of the manuals. 


1. Principals of schools and districts are the responsible and administrative 
heads of their respective schools and districts. (Boston, Mass.) 

He is charged with the immediate general management of (his) the school 
and with the enforcement of all rules and regulations governing the same. (Tope- 
ka, Kan.) 

They shall have . ... the immediate supervision of all the work of 
their schools. (Minneapolis, Minn.) 

The principal shall have general supervision of his school. (Colorado 
Springs, Colo.) 

2. The principals shall see to the safe-keeping and protection of the school 
buildings, furniture, apparatus, fences, trees, shrubbery, and other school prop- 
erty. (Erie, Pa.) 

3. The principal shall have power to suspend pupils when necessary and 
report the same on the same day both to the superintendent and guardian. 
(Austin, Texas) 

They shall have power to suspend pupils temporarily for insubordination 
and for irregular attendance without excuse, provided such pupils are more than 
14 or less than 7 years of age; such suspension must be reported to... . the 
superintendent. (Indianapolis, Ind.) 

4, The principal shall be responsible for any want of cleanliness on the 
premises. (Wakefield, Mich.) 

The principal shall . . . . look well to the cleanliness and neatness of 
buildings and grounds. (Waterloo, Iowa) 

5. They shall be responsible for the general discipline of their respective 
schools. (Portland, Ore.) 

The principals, under the direction of the superintendent, shall be 
responsible . . . . for the discipline of their respective schools. (Davenport, 
Iowa) 

Principals shall be responsible for the general discipline . . . . of their 
schools and grounds. (San Diego, Calif.) 

6. They shall send to the superintendent of the schools monthly reports 
of their schools, not later than Monday morning succeeding the last school day 
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of each school month and on blanks furnished by the board and kept on file in 
the office. (San Diego, Calif.) 

7. They shall make monthly reports, . . . . on the Thursday before the 
last regular monthly meeting of the board of education, indicating thereon all 
tardiness and absences of teachers with excuses therefor attached and endorsed. 
(Minneapolis, Minn.) 

They shall keep a record of the absence and tardiness of the teachers 
and make it a part of their weekly report to the superintendent. (Montgomery, 
Ala.) 

8. At the close of each school year, the principal shall make an inventory 
of all books, maps, charts, apparatus, and other movable property of the school 
in his care and file the same with the secretary of the board for record. (Typical.) 
(Davenport, Iowa) 

At the close of the school year, principals shall require the teachers to 
make and file with them an inventory of all furniture, books, supplies, and appara- 
tus belonging to the school. (Colorado Springs, Colo.) 

On the last day of each calendar month, the principal of each school 
shall, on a blank furnished for that purpose, report to the school clerk the condi- 
tion of his building equipment and the stock supplies. (Portland, Ore.) 

9. They shall, as far as practicable, make daily visits to the schoolrooms, 

. carefully observe the instruction and management of the several classes 
under their charge, counsel and advise them, . . . . and co-operate in carrying 
out the requirements of the course of study. (Muskogee, Okla.) 

10. They shall see that the rules and regulations for government of janitors, 
engineers, and matrons, their assistants and other employees, are enforced; and 
shall notify the schoolhouse custodian, in writing, immediately of any neglect 
of duty or improper conduct on the part of the janitors, engineers, or their 
assistants. (Boston, Mass.) 

11. They shall see to the enforcement of the rules and regulations of the board 
and strictly carry out the directions of the superintendent. (Woonsocket, R. I.) 

12. There shall be at least two fire drills in each school during each school 
month. On no account shall the principals omit fire drills. (Colorado Springs, 
Colo.) 

13. Principals must be at their respective school buildings and have the 
rooms opened for the reception of children at least thirty minutes before the time 
for the commencement of the daily session. Pupils must be admitted at an 
earlier hour to rooms in charge of teachers at that time. (Spokane, Wash.) 

14. Each principal shall make a written report to the board at the close of 
the third month of each term and as much oftener as may be required by the 
board concerning the efficiency or inefficiency of his teachers. (Portland, Ore.) 

15. They shall make all orders for supplies in writing on the blanks furnished 
for the purpose, and shall be responsible to the board for their proper use and 
distribution. (Topeka, Kan.) 

16. He shall be responsible for the faithful and efficient performance of the 
duties of his assistants, and shall instruct them fully and faithfully in the work 
required of them. (Lexington, Ky.) 
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17. He shall admit pupils to the schools after due examination (of credentials) 
and shall assign them to their proper places. (San Diego, Calif.) 

He shall personally attend to the reception, classification, and promotion 
of pupils, their instruction and discipline. (Lexington, Ky.) 

18. The principal shall keep or cause to be kept such records as will show 
the date of admission and discharge of each pupil, the names and residence of 
parents or guardians, alphabetically arranged, whole number enrolled, daily 
attendance, number of cases of absence and tardiness of each pupil..... 
(Rome, N. Y.) 

19. He shall see that the clocks in his school keep correct time... . and 
he shall make himself familiar with the heating and ventilating system used in 
his building in order that he may efficiently superintend the regulation of the 
ventilation and the temperature of the several classrooms. (Lexington, Ky.) 

20. He shall certify to the correctness as to the quality and quantity of the 
supplies received and to the date of their reception. (Jersey City, N. J.)- 

21. A meeting of teachers for discussion of general matters, of discipline, 
and management pertaining to the school, shall be called by the principal as 
often as may be necessary, at 3:30 P.M. (Erie, Pa.) 

It shall be the duty of principals to hold each week at least one general 
meeting of all the teachers in their respective buildings, for the purpose of con- 
sultation on subjects pertaining to school work. (Portland, Ore.) 

22. They shall regard the minutes of the board, which shall be regularly sent 
to them, as official notices of the action of the board, and shall be governed and 
instruct their subordinates accordingly. (Boston, Mass.) 

23. They shall send to the superintendent whenever required by him, a 
detailed report in writing of the condition of the school in their charge, together 
with the suggestions and recommendations as they may deem proper. (Brook- 
line, Mass.) 

24. In reference toe the misbehavior of any child, the principal may under- 
~ stand that corporal punishment may be inflicted as a last resort; but in no case 
shall it be inflicted except it be in strict accordance with the instructions of the 
superintendent . . . . issued to the principal in writing. (Typical; notice sent 
to parents and superintendent.) (Omaha, Neb.) 

The principal or the vice principal, alone, shall have power to administer 
corporal punishment. (Charleston, S. C.) 

They shall exercise due care in the administering of punishment, avoiding 
extreme and unusual methods in these matters, and are expected to report to, 
and confer with, the superintendent. (Waterloo, Iowa) 

For continual violation of rules by male pupils of elementary schools 
.... the principal has the right to use corporal punishment .. . . the punish- 
ment shall be inflicted on the hands, only. The principal shall not be allowed to 
inflict corporal punishment upon the girls, or upon pupils in the boys’ high school. 
(New Orleans, La.) 

They shall inflict corporal punishment when all other means of correction 
have been found ineffectual provided they have written permission from the 
parents of the pupil. (Report to the superintendent, also.) (Minneapolis, 
Minn.) 
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25. He shall see that the course of study is faithfully adhered to. 

Calif.) 

26. Principals of day schools shall certify to the services of all substitutes, 
(Boston, Mass.) 

27. There shall be appointed by the committee upon nomination by the 
superintendent, in each and every school except the high school, a principal who 
shall be one of the grade teachers in that building. (Meriden, Conn.) 

In addition to the duties of supervisors, they shall teach regularly one 
or more classes as directed by the superintendent. (Muskogee, Okla.) 

He may or may not teach a part of each day as the board of education 
may direct. (San Diego, Calif.) 

28. They shall co-operate with the superintendent and confer with him 
freely in regard to all the interests of their individual schools. (Davenport, Iowa) 

29. They shall give prompt notice in writing to the superintendent of all 
repairs that may be needed. (Meriden, Conn.) 

30. Under the direction of the superintendent, they shall... . prepare 
such reviews and examinations that may seem advisable, and shall conduct such 
tests and examinations in any and all rooms . . . . as may be required by the 
superintendent, marking and transmitting the manuscripts to the superinten- 
dent’s office. (Muskogee, Okla.) 

31. They shall report pupils to the attendance officer for non-attendance, 
irregular attendance, or truancy . . . . and they shall assist and co-operate with 
the attendance officer in the performance of his work. (Omaha, Neb.) 

32. Principals shall allow no advertisements to be posted upon the walls of 
any school building . . . . nor shall they allow any advertisement or notice to 
be read or distributed among the pupils of any class upon the school premises; 
nor permit any agent or other persons to enter any school or school premises for 
the purpose of exhibiting for sale, either to the pupils or teachers, any article 
whatsoever, or to announce any public entertainment; nor shall they permit 
any tickets sold by pupils on the school premises; nor shall they allow any collec- 
tion of money from pupils to be taken without special permission from the board 
of education. (Montgomery, Ala.) 

33. At the beginning of each term the principal shall prepare . . . . a com- 
plete schedule of classes in all subjects. (Lexington, Ky.) 

34, At the end of each month, it shall be the duty of each principal to report 
to the superintendent that the (fire) drill has been held; said report to show the 
time used in making the drill and also whether all the outside doors were unlocked 
and ready for use. (Indianapolis, Ind.) 

35. He shall see that the records are neatly and accurately kept by all his 
assistants. (Lexington, Ky.) 

36. The principal shall see that reports to parents are duly made. (Erie, Pa., 
and Topeka, Kan.) 

They shall notify parents of all cases of truancy that may come to their 
knowledge. (Note also Nos. 24 ana 73.) (Davenport, Iowa) 

37. They shall have general supervision of pupils during recess and other 
times of relaxation. (Woonsocket, R. I.) 


(San Diego, 
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38. Principals shall be held responsible for all textbooks delivered at the 
building, and shall keep a correct record of the numbers and names of the various 
books issued to the teachers. (Colorado Springs, Colo.) 

39. At the end of each school month they shall report to the secretary the 
names of all pupils liable to pay tuition. (Davenport, Iowa) 

40. He shall cause a program of daily exercise of the different grades to be 
placed in a conspicuous place in each room. (Austin, Texas) 

41, The principal shall . . . . furnish the superintendent with programs of 
daily work of the several rooms of his building. (Wakefield, Mich.) 

42. They shall have power in any case of emergency . . . . to dismiss any 
part of their schools before the regular hours for dismissal. (Portland, Ore.) 

43. For any additional supplies needed during the school year, requisition 
must be made on the first Monday of the calendar month. (San Diego, Calif.) 

44, Principals shall see that the United States flag is raised over their respec- 
tive buildings before school on every school day, and that the same is removed 
and properly cared for at dismissal in the afternoon. (Portland, Ore.) 

45. At the close of the year, the keys to the building . . . . shall be filed 
with the clerk of the board. (Topeka, Kan.) 

46. Tosee that the libraries are kept in proper order, that no unsuitable books 
are kept in them, and direct as far as possible, with the assistance of the teachers, 
the reading of the pupils. (Austin, Texas) 

47, He shall notify his assistants of all rules, orders, and resolutions affecting 
them that may be adopted by the board of education or issued by the superin- 
tendent. (San Diego, Calif.) 

48. The principal shall have power to regulate and supervise the use of the 
telephone . . . . and no pupil or teacher shall be called to the phone during 
school hours except for some reason satisfactory to the principal . . . . and at 
no time shall the phone be used for a longer period than three minutes. (Lexing- 
ton, Ky.) 

49. All complaints of parents must be made to the principal. (Franklin Co., 
Fla.) 

50. It shall be the duty of the principals to take charge of, and open their 
buildings and maintain regular office hours for the purpose of enrolling and 
classifying students . . . . two weeks prior to the opening of schools. (Musko- 
gee, Okla.) 

51. Principals shall announce by the ringing of a bell the time for opening 
and closing of the school and for recess. (Erie, Pa.) 

The principal shall see that the school bell is rung for 5 minutes at 8:30 
A.M. and for 5 minutes at 8:45 A.M., and the same length of time at 1:00 and 1:20 
P.M. (Erie, Pa.) 

52. They shall take cognizance of any pupils of their respective buildings 
affected with or exposed to any contagious or infectious disease, and shall execute 
the rules of health authorities relative to the same. (Muskogee, Okla.) 

53. Principals shall require of their teachers that all textbooks which need 
rebinding or other repairs, or have become so worn as to be worthless, be selected 
and properly placed by themselves (Detroit, Mich.) 
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54. The principal of each school shall be the supervisor of athletics in his 
school and all rules and regulations and schedules for games shall be approved by 
him. (Columbus, Ga.) 

55. The principal shall not permit any teacher nor shall he himself attempt 
to exert any sectarian influence on any pupil. (New Orleans, La.) 

56. They may permit their subordinate teachers to be absent without loss 
of pay two days in each school year to visit other schools for the purpose of 
observing instruction and discipline. (Boston, Mass.) 

57. They shall not permit books of reference to be kept out of school during 
school hours. (Boston, Mass.) 

58. They shall keep complete records of all gifts, such as pictures, casts, 
apparatus, etc. (Boston, Mass.) 

59. They shall report to the superintendent the names of all children... . 
who are not in school but who ought to be according to the compulsory law. 
(Davenport, Iowa) 

60. They shall report to the superintendent the names of all pupils who are 
unable to provide themselves with textbooks required. (Davenport, Iowa) 

61. He shall report to the medical director all pupils whom he shall have 
excluded for sickness. (New Orleans, La.) 

62. He shall require janitors to test fire hose installed in each school building 
at least once each month. (New Orleans, La.) 

63. The principal is charged with the responsibility of keeping a valid cer- 
tificate of vaccination for each pupil on the roll during the session. (New Orleans, 
La.) 

64. Principals are required to make a special note of the visits of all special 
teachers and supervisors of their schools as well as the length of time spent by 
them in each school. (New Orleans, La.) 

65. The principal shall have the authority to select a substitute teacher; 
but said substitute shall be selected from a list . . . . prepared by the super- 
intendent (New Orleans, La.) 

66. Principals shall see that no dogs or other animals are kept on the prem- 
ises. (New Orleans, La.) 

67. Principals shall see that no tobacco, in any form, is used on the school 
premises. (New Orleans, La.) 

68. The principal shall keep in his office a revised and corrected list of the 
name, address, and telephone number of each teacher. (Spokane, Wash.) 

69. They shall know of all work being done in and about the buildings and 
shall certify to the completion of the same and the time of the workmen em- 
ployed. (Minneapolis, Minn.) 

70. They shall designate one day each week upon which the pupils may be 
permitted to bring their savings and deposit them with the representative of the 
bank in charge of the school savings fund. (Minneapolis, Minn.) 

71. They shall report promptly ... . all serious accidents, whether to 
pupils, teachers, or janitors. (Minneapolis, Minn.) 

72. They shall receive and record reports of school physicians and nurses; 
keep a detailed statement of all collections or receipts of money or of fines and 
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disbursements and file such statement with the superintendent at the close of 
each school month. (Minneapolis, Minn.) 

73. They shall notify parents at the close of school each day of the absence 
of any pupil, provided that they do not know, positively, that the absence is 
valid. (Omaha, Neb.) 

74. They shall approve all notes sent to parents by teachers. (Omaha, Neb.) 

75. They shall order all fuel through the secretary of the board . . . . either 
direct or through their janitors as that officer may direct. (Omaha, Neb.) 

76. Pupils whose health demands it, upon the presentation of a physician’s 
certificate, and with the consent of the principal, may be allowed to divide their 
studies and attend part of daily sessions. (Richmond, Va.) 

77. In conjunction with the superintendent and the committee on janitors, 
to employ janitors and to report the names of the janitors so employed to the 
board for approval. (Austin, Texas) 


Before accepting any such composite set of rules and regulations 
as a statement of the proper functions of the principal, one ought 
first to see if they are in line with the recommendations of special- 
ists in school supervision. The following from Professor Frank 
McMurry was presented in his report on school supervision in the 
New York City Survey: 

The manifold duties of principals should be classified into three groups: 
(1) those that are purely clerical; (2) those that concern instruction more or less 


but that largely concern routine and therefore require little special ability; 
(3) those that require the technical ability of the educational specialist. 


With this statement before us, let us examine the distribution 
of functions referred to in the seventy-seven statements. The 
following tabulation shows where the emphases are placed. (Some 
of the statements are classified in two places. This explains why 
the sum exceeds seventy-seven. The initial numbers are to indicate 
Professor McMurry’s classification.) 


Number of 
Different Total 
Requirements Frequency 

2. Routine relating to building and equipment............ 71 See 171 
2. Routine relating to personnel. 153 
3. Supervisory duties—vague general statement.......... 42 
3. Supervisory duties—specific statement................ 52 


The table shows that the great majority of duties prescribed 
by school board legislation, usually at the suggestion of the super- 
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intendent, are purely clerical and routine duties of a type which 
could easily be delegated in most instances to intelligent office 
clerks. While it is possible to enumerate several score specific 
functions of such a professional character that they cannot well be 
delegated, yet very few professional supervisory functions are 
prescribed. Even when prescribed, in almost half of the cases, 
the statements are so vague and general as really to be ineffective 
in influencing the work of the principal. 

Another authoritative statement is that of Mr. W. C. Reavis 
in the Elementary School Journal for December, 1918. In the 
following table we see how the seventy-seven duties are grouped 
according to his division of duties: 

Number of 


Different Number of 
Duties Frequencies 


A. Managerial duties 

1. Clerical 

2. Administrative 
a) Daily routine 
c) Equipment 
d) Executive under the superintendent 

Professional 


Still another statement of the division of the principal’s duties 
is found in the November, 1918, Elementary School Journal. This 
was written by Mr. H. W. Nutt and the above seventy-seven duties 
fall into the following classes: 


Administrative Different 
1. Annual and semi-annual 
a) Supplies and equipment 
b) Promotion and transfer of classes 
c) Individual promotion 
d) Classifying new pupils 
e) Checking up permanent records 
f) Reports to the superintendent 
g) Commencement exercises 
h) Schedules 


111 
61 
50 
53 
109 

C. Social 
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2. Daily routine 


a) Inspecting building and grounds........... 51 
b) Inspecting janitor service................. 40 
c) Care for pupils before school opens......... 19 
f) General and special discipline............. Ye re 32 
3. Miscellaneous 
b) School enterprises and activities........... 2 
c) Parent-teacher organization............... 
B. Pedagogical 
3. Adapting subject-matter and course of study..... Lene 9 


From an examination of these tables, it appears that in the 
judgment of most school boards and superintendents, principals 
are not mainly officers of professional supervision, but rather odd- 
job and clerical workers whose business it is to keep the machinery 
well-oiled and smoothly running while other people perform the 
higher professional functions. 

It is possible that superintendents and boards are assuming 
that principals will perform their purely professional functions 
without legislative prescription, and that they must therefore 
prescribe the purely clerical and routine duties which the principals 
are likely to neglect because of becoming engrossed in the larger 
professional functions of supervision. It is probable that, in the 
majority of instances at least, both of these assumptions are 
erroneous. Asa matter of fact, the majority of principals are very 
prone indeed to take care of the clerical odd-job routine duties of 
the building without any prescription, and correspondingly to 
neglect the more difficult supervisory functions. Considering their 
tendency, along with mankind in general, to follow the lines of 
least resistance, it seems pretty obvious that the prescriptive 
regulations should relate to those higher supervisory functions 
which are most important in the conduct of the school and in which 
there is the greatest tendency toward neglect. Boards and super- 
intendents who assume that the professional functions can be 
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taken for granted without prescription are very much mistaken in 
their estimate of the things needed for efficient administration. 

Accurate studies made as to the actual distribution of the time 
of building principals show that there is very serious neglect in the 
amount of time devoted to professional labors upon the higher 
supervisory levels, and in the number, variety, character, and 
effectiveness of supervisory duties actually performed. In very 
large measure principals do not know what they should be doing 
upon these higher levels. They need the prescriptive statements 
both for information and for direction. On the other hand, when 
board and superintendent are prescribing functions of a purely 
clerical and routine nature, they should give them over to clerks, 
either ordinary clerks or teacher-clerks. 
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THE IRVING MERCANTILE CORPORATION—PART II 


H. H. RYAN 
Principal, Irving School, St. Louis, Missouri 


Part I described the general plan of the organization of a 
mercantile corporation by the pupils in the Irving School of 
St. Louis. The present article continues the description in detail. 


V. DETAILED ACCOUNT 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

The process of incorporating was not conducted exactly in 
conformity to the corporation laws of the state of Missouri. In 
fact, the most accurate way of describing what was done in this 
respect is to say that the process was omitted altogether. It was 
desired to avoid the error of attempting too much, and to this end 
some things were assumed as having been done. 

The major operations of the board were as follows: 

1. Organization—President, Vice-President, Secretary. The 
Treasurer was an appointee of the general manager. 

2. Selection of general manager. 

3. Setting amount of capital stock, $300,000. 

4. Adoption of general manager’s report showing that a gross 
profit of 35 per cent would be necessary to pay a dividend. 

5. Adoption of general manager's pay-roll schedule, in the con- 
struction of which she had been assisted by the department 
managers. 

6. Receiving general manager’s report of first sale, and declaring 
a dividend of 4.2 per cent. 


GENERAL MANAGER 
The work of the general manager was that of general supervision 
of the whole project. She got out bulletins directing the activities 
of the corporation and securing co-operation among the several 
departments. Certain of her acts are mentioned above in connec- 
tion with her relations with the board of directors. 
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CREDIT DEPARTMENT 


Organization: 
Credit 


| 
Assistant Credit Manager Assistant Credit Manager 


| | 
Application Clerks (6) File Clerks (3) 


Correspondence Clerks (28) 


Source of information: 
The pupils of this department visited the Scruggs-Vandervoort- 
Barney Dry Goods Company, accompanied by their adviser, Miss 
Laura Smyth. The head of the Vandervoort credit department, 
Mr. W. T. Snider, devoted the morning to them. He took them first 
to the auditorium, and there explained briefly the route over which 
he was about to conduct them; next, to the tube room, where the 
great bulk of charge purchases are OK’d; then to his own office, 
where unusual cases are settled upon the basis of information kept 
there in card-catalog form; and finally back to the auditorium, 
where he gave a detailed description of the main features of the 
department. 

In this latter talk Mr. Snider told what credit is, what points 
are considered in relation to an application for credit, the importance 
attached to the past record of the applicant, the testimony of his 
present associates given as references, and such evidences of thrift 
as bank account, savings account, etc. Two considerations seemed 
to include the greater part of the problem with respect to a given 
applicant—his ability to pay, as shown by his financial resources, 
and his disposition to pay, as shown by his past record and his 
reputation among his present associates. Mr. Snider closed his 
talk with a demonstration of the act of taking an application. 


Procedure: 

During the eight weeks just prior to the sale, the credit depart- 
ment received applications for charge accounts. The pupils ap- 
peared, a few at a time, at weekly periods set aside for the operations 
of the corporation, and made application in person. They were 
received by application clerks. Letters of inquiry (Form C-2), as 
shown on page 745, were sent to the references given, who were in most 
cases teachers. Most of these went through the post office operated 
in connection with the advertising department. When the replies 
had been received and contents noted, the applicant was advised 
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as to the decision. If this was favorable, a suitable form was used. 
About six applications were rejected because of adverse testimony, 
and individual letters were sent to these pupils. The use of a form 
for such purposes is evidently not advisable. The names of the 
successful applicants were card-cataloged for future reference. 

On the day of the sale the manager, his assistants, and some 
fifteen clerks were on duty to receive the applications of the visitors 
and to pass upon the charge purchases. There were jour or five 
attempts to buy goods on false pretense of credit, which were 
promptly blocked, the file clerk simply referring to his card cata- 
log, where the condition of the account, if any, was shown. It will 
be seen that it is in the case of “‘charge-take’’ purchases that an 
immediate answer must be given the salesman who has waited upon 
the customer; in the cases of “‘charge-send’”’ purchases the delivery 


IRVING MERCANTILE CORPORATION 


Credit Department 
George Kublin, Manager Sr. Louis; Mo., — 
Katherine Hayes, Assistant 
Henrietta Sievers, Assistant 


DEAR 


has applied for a credit account and has given 
your name as reference. We will greatly appreciate any information you may 
give us concerning the applicant by filling out the enclosed information blank. 
Thanking you in advance for your kind co-operation, I remain 
Yours truly, 
GEORGE KUBLIN 
Credit Manager 


by 


(Form C-2) 


IRVING MERCANTILE CORPORATION 
INFORMATION CARD 

Applicant 

1. Is applicant _ Is applicant punctual? 
2. Is applicant studious? _________ 6._Is_ applicant trustworthy? 

3. Does applicant work to the best 7. Is applicant reliable? 
Renmiarks 
4. Does applicant have work ready on 

time? 


Signed. 
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of the article was held up until the credit department had had time 
to OK it. 
BANK 


Organization: 
Bank 


| | 
Assistant Manager Office Force 
Stenographer; Messenger 


| | | | 
Floor walker Chief Cashier Chief Chief 
Bookkeeper Paying Receiving 
Teller Teller 
Assistants (2) 


Bookkeepers Assistants (4) 
(16) Messenger (1) Assistants (5) Assistants (7) Assistants (3) 
Clerk 


Sources of information: 

This department had the advantage of tradition, for the organi- 
zation of the Irving School Bank antedates that of the Mercantile 
Corporation by several years. This bank had been used by Miss 
May L. McNichol as a device for the teaching of eighth-grade arith- 
metic. At the opening of the larger project the bank simply 
merged its identity into that of the corporation in such a way as to 
become one department of the latter. 

The advantage here lay in Miss McNichol’s familiarity with the 
operations of banks and her experience in organizing the pupils 
into such a concern. In the beginning she had informed herself 
thoroughly with the aid of friends who were bankers or accountants 
and through the study of books on the subject. Nevertheless, 
during the work of the corporation three bankers were induced to 
visit the school and explain the business in some detail. These were 
R. L. Guerney and Henri Chenet, of the American Trust Com- 
pany, and M. E. Holderness, of the Third National Bank. In the 
course of their lectures these men distributed descriptive literature, 
explained commercial paper, exhibited samples of the latter and 
and left some for the guidance of the pupils, and gave illuminating 
discussions of savings, investments, and thrift in general. 

Procedure: 

1. Application for account: Pupils applied in person for 
accounts, appearing a few at a time during certain weekly banking 
hours. They were interviewed by the chief receiving teller, a card 
being filled out and filed. No references were required here, and no 
applications were rejected. 


Chief 

File 

Clerk 
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2. Deposits: These came by way of the receiving tellers, who 
signed the duplicate deposit slips by way of receipting for the 
money. At the end of the day the cashier and his assistants checked 
up the receiving tellers, to see that the deposit slips balanced with 
the cash, checks, and vouchers. The deposit slips went to the file 
clerks, who filed them alphabetically in the pigeon-hole distributor. 
With the depositors’ names listed in alphabetical order, each book- 
keeper was assigned a section of the alphabet, the accounts for 
which he was responsible being determined in this way. Thus each 
bookkeeper got from the file his allotment of deposit slips, noted the 
items, and again filed them, this time by dates, card-catalog fashion, 
an envelope being used to contain the slips of a given account. 
This last was the permanent file, to which any officer might refer 
in case of a dispute over deposits. 

3. Checks and vouchers: These were cashed at the window 
by the paying tellers or taken in deposit by the receiving tellers. 
and were handed, after the daily audit by the cashiers, to the file 
clerks, who filed them alphabetically as above. There they were 
found by the bookkeepers, the items noted, and again filed alpha- 
betically, an envelope being used for each account. Later, of 
course, they reached the depositor as a part of his monthly state- 
ment. 

4. Ledgers: Partly used teachers’ class books, after being ruled 
to suit, were employed for ledgers. As indicated above, each book- 
keeper’s ledger contained a certain group of accounts, with an 
entry for each deposit or withdrawal. The cashier also kept an ac- 
count which was a daily summary of the bank’s business. 

Most of the printed matter necessary for the business of the bank 
was donated by banks in the city. Some forms were mimeo- 
graphed. 

All the simpler problems of checking accounts came up: cases 
where the genuineness of the signature was doubted, in which refer- 
ence was made to the official authorized signature on file, or the 
matter brought to the attention of the alleged signer; overdrafts, 
which resulted in the protest of the checks, payment of protest 
fee of three dollars being required. Some of the officials of the 
corporation had two accounts each—a personal account and an 
account for corporation funds. Occasionally the two were mixed, 
the disentanglement involving some excitement. The tellers, 
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without any coaching whatever, developed a chronically grouchy 
and suspicious attitude toward the paper that came through their 
hands, and no paper with commercial imperfections was tolerated. 

It will be seen that the operations of the bank were confined to 
the handling of checking accounts, no attempt being made to go 
into savings, stocks and bonds, nor the investment side of banking. 


TREASURY AND BOOKKEEPING DEPARTMENT 
Organization: 


Treasurer 


er 
| | | 


Book- Book- Book- Book- Book- Book- Book- 
(3) keepers (3) keepers (3) keepers (3) keepers (3) keepers (3) keepers (3) 
oom 1 for Room 2 for Room3 for Room4 for Room5 for Room6 _ for Room 7 
customers customers cust 6 cust customers customers customers 


It will be seen from the above that three of the employees of 
the treasury department were designated to look after the dealings 
of the customers from a given room with the corporation. In the 
sale of stock these three acted as tellers. In writing checks for the 
salaries and for the payment of dividends they acted as clerks. In 
recording the sale of merchandise to customers they acted as book- 
keepers. 

Source of information: 

Miss Agnes L. Gross, who was in charge of this department, 
informed herself by means of treatises on bookkeeping and account- 
ing and by conferences with friends who were accountants and 
with members of the accounting departments of three St. Louis 
business houses—Vandervoort’s, Steinberg’s, and Garland’s. She 
found it necessary to originate her own system of records to fit the 
situation. 

Procedure: 

1. Sale of stock: After an advertising campaign blank applica- 
tions were distributed. During the weekly period set aside for 
corporation business the pupils appeared, a few at a time, and 
handed in their subscription blanks, receiving installment scrip in 
cases of purchase in installments. The minimum to one stockholder 
was ten shares of par value $100 per share. When final payment 
for the block of stock was made the stock certificate (Form T-4) 
was delivered. (See page 750.) An account was opened for each 
block of stock purchased on the installment plan. A list of names 
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and addresses of stockholders was kept, together with certain other 
data. It was the cashier’s business to check up the tellers at the 
end of the day’s operations. 

The capital thus realized was deposited by the treasurer in the 
bank, and was used to finance the operations of the corporation, 
including pay-roll, material, supplies, equipment, merchandise to 
stock the store, etc. 

At this writing the department is just beginning the operation 
of distributing dividends. A conventional form of check will be 
used, being mailed to the stockholders through the Irving post 
office (Room 3). 

2. Pay-roll: The employees of the corporation were paid twice, 
once at the end of the first six weeks, and once after the sale. The 
pay-roll for each department was made up by the department man- 
ager. Thenumber of school days in the period was taken as the basis 
for allowing pay, an absence of three days in each fiscal period being 
permitted without loss of pay, the assumption being that sickness 
was the cause. Salary was deducted pro rata for absence beyond 
this allowance. The pay-rolls were checked over by the general 
manager and by her certified to the treasurer. The pay checks were 
made out by the clerks of the treasury department and stamped 
with the treasurer’s signature. Checks and pay-roll were then 
handed back to the department managers, who were responsible 
for delivering the checks and obtaining the employee’s signature by 
way of receipt. These checks, when they had found their way 
through the bank and back to the treasurer, were filed as evidence 
of disbursement. 

3. Bookkeeping: The charge accounts of the pupils of a given 
room were divided among three bookkeepers. The bookkeeper was 
advised of the charge purchases of his group of customers through 
the receipt of the sales slips. When the items had been noted the 
slips were filed, those of a given customer being assembled in an 
envelope. A payment on account was indicated by the arrival of 
the statement-coupon, by way of the cashier, bearing the amount, 
date, customer’s name, etc. This payment on account would of 
course follow the rendering of a statement through the post office. 


BUYING DEPARTMENT; SALES DEPARTMENT 
Organization: 
Note: While it was intended at first to run these two depart- 
ments separately, it was found that in the organization of most 
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ital st 
*3500,000 
L IRVING MERCANTILE CORPORATION _| 


of St. Louis 


is the owner of shares of one hun- 
dred dollars each of the Capital Stock of 
IRVING MBRCANTILE CORPORATION of St. Louis, Mo., fully 
paid and non-assesseble, transferable only on the books 
of the Corporation by the holder hereof in person or by 
attorney, upon surrender of this certifi- 
cate properly endorsed. 


| THIS CERTIFIES THAT 


WITNESS WHERZOF the said Corpora- 
tion has caused this certificate to be 
signed by its duly authorized officers and 
to be sealed with the seal of the Corpor- 
ation this day of A.D..19_ 


Secretary President | 


LJ 


Form T-4 


VALUE RE- I CERTIFICATE 


hereby 
| assign and 
tranefer unto for 
Ghares of the 
Capital 
IL 
the within cer- 
tificate and do CAPITAL STOCK 
— IRVING 
MERCANTILE 
o transfer the 
said stock on CORPORATION 
IL the books of the I ] of 
Corporation with 
~ full power of St. Louis, Mo. 
substitution in 
the premises. 
Issued to 
Witness 
Date Date 
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modern business concerns and in the actual turnover of goods 
the activities of the two are so closely interwoven as to make it 
advisable to merge them almost entirely. Eventually both depart- 
ments here came to do both buying and selling, working co-ordi- 
nately, each with its manager. One still retained his title as head 
buyer and the other that of sales manager, and in cases where there 
was a dispute over matters of either buying or selling, the decision 
of the head buyer or of the sales manager prevailed, as the case 
might be. Hence the organization found below existed in both 
depa:tments. 

Head Buyer 

Sales Manager 


Head Head Head Head Head Head Head Head Head 
Clothing House- Grocery Toy Music Books Dry- Bargain Needle- 
Depart- hold Depart- Depart- Depart- and Goods Square work 


ment Goods ment ment ment Station- Depart- Depart- 
Depart- ery ment ment 
ment Depart- | 
ment 
Salesmen and buyers divided approximately equally among all departments. 


Source of information: 

1. Buying: The pupils of these two rooms, under the chaperon- 
age of Misses Mary E. Hoover and Berenice Anger, visited Vander- 
voort’s, where the head buyer, Mr, E. L. Howe, devoted the morning 
to them. He gave them a great deal of information, of which the 
following may be taken as typical: 

In modern business, after goods have been bought, they enter 
the institution through the ‘‘receiving room,” or, in the case of 
bulkier goods, through the warehouse. There the buyer who 
contracted for them marks them with the selling price and witha stock 
number ingeniously devised to show the departments and sub- 
divisions to which they respectively belong. The cost price is not 
indicated in any way, and after the selling price has been fixed, no 
further attention is given the cost price. All of us were ready to 
concede that in modern retail business the cost price appears to be 
entirely disregarded. 

2. Salesmanship: Mr. Thomas W. Garland, of Garland’s, 
came to the school, brought a party of salesladies and a supply of 
posters and placards, and gave a talk on salesmanship which all 
the pupils of the corporation were permitted to hear. Following 
his talk the salesladies gave a one-act skit illustrating the art of 
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selling goods—two acted the parts of customers, one that of floor- 
walker, one that of saleslady, and four those of models. The actual 
wares were displayed, and the range of attraction and interest was 
not limited to those actually taking part in the corporation activi- 
ties. When the models appeared in the halls, wearing dresses, suits, 
or cloaks, many of them gorgeous and costly, most of the other 
eighteen classrooms were at once without teachers. 

Procedure: 

1. Buying: There were two types of persons who stood to the 
corporation in the relation of wholesale dealer—pupils of the school 
who agreed to lend articles for display on the day of the sale, or to 
donate articles to be sold for United States currency for the benefit 
of the school fund, and certain well-known wholesale houses of 
St. Louis and other cities, for which we took the liberty of appointing 
pupil representatives. 

In the case of the former, the pupil and the buyer agreed upon a 
price, the article was delivered, and a tag attached bearing the 
cost price in code and the selling price in plain figures. The gross 
profit was uniformly figured at 35 per cent, from which it will 
appear that for each such article a percentage computation was 
necessary. 

In the case of the wholesale house, catalog pictures of clothing, 
furniture, etc., were cut out and mounted upon cardboard, the cost 
and selling prices being marked as above. Such articles were 
assumed to be in the warehouse and hence not immediately acces- 
sible for inspection. When a salesman made a sale from such a 
mounted picture he made a note of the fact on the back of the 
cardboard. After the sale the buyers shamelessly counted these up 
and ordered the proper number from the wholesaler, addressing 
the order in care of the pupil representative. 

Several St. Louis firms donated or loaned for the day clothing, 
dress forms, furniture, and dummy grocer’s cartons, so that, all in 
all, enough actual goods were on display to give the store a realistic 
appearance. 

For goods acquired in these various ways payment was made in 
the following manner: At the time of the contract the wholesaler 
was handed a blank statement-voucher, which is a combination 
of bill head and check. On this he made out his bill in the conven- 
tional way and then he returned it to the buyer with whom he had 
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dealt. The buyer OK’d it and sent it to the treasurer, who there- 
upon filled out the check portion and sent the whole to the whole- 
saler. When the wholesaler had endorsed it properly he presented 
it at the bank, whence it eventually reached the treasurer as a 
canceled voucher, and was filed by him as evidence of disbursement. 

2. Selling: It was the duty of the salesmen to familiarize 
themselves with the talking points of their line and be prepared to 
victimize all customers who came into range. If the gentle reader 
has not tried such an experiment he does not realize what a twelve- 
year-old child can do in this direction without previous experience. 
Each salesman was provided with an honest-to-goodness salesbook, 
through the generosity of Vandervoort’s and Garland’s. The sales 
slip is in duplicate with a triplicate impression on a plain white 
sheet, the latter remaining in the salesbook and finally reaching the 
auditor. The original merchandise slip goes to the cashier and 
finally to the head bookkeeper, the duplicate to the customer. 
The delivery slips at the top are used in the packing-room as 
address slips, being pasted on the outside of the package. The 
stubs at the bottom are brief sales records, one for the salesman and 
one for the voucher clerk. 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
Organization: 


Manager 


Assistant Manager Assistant Manager 


All the pupils of Room 3 divided into two groups of “ad writers.’’ 


Source of information: 

The members of this department, under the chaperonage of Miss 
Martha Gerdes, visited Vandervoort’s, and received a morning’s 
instruction at the hands of the sales manager, Mr. C. L. Brittain, and 
the advertising manager, Mr. W. J. Hencke. Mr. Brittain, in his 
talk, told what advertising is and why it is necessary. He described 
the fundamental characteristics of effective advertising, laying 
especial emphasis upon the necessity for ‘‘truth.””. Mr. Hencke then 
gave an illustration of the process of building an “‘ad,” using as a 
basis the full-page advertisement which he was at that time pre- 
paring for a Sunday paper. He explained the reasons for the posi- 
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tion of certain features, size of type, location of cuts, box sections, 
etc. 

It should be noted here that, during the weeks following, adver- 
tisements written by the pupils of this department were occasionally 
submitted to Messrs. Brittain and Hencke for criticism, which they 
were kind enough to give. 

Miss Jessie M. Gleyre, assistant supervisor of drawing in the 
St. Louis public schools, gave a very instructive talk to this group 
on another day, discussing the place of art in the business world. She 
also gave definite help in the construction of posters and other 
forms of advertising. 

Procedure: 

1. Ads written: Following is a compiete list of the forms used: 

A-1, Advertising the bank (made up by the bank officials). 

A-2, A-3, Advertising the sale of corporation stock. 

A-5, Calling for articles to be loaned or donated for the sale. 

A-6, Letter to prospective customers. 

A-8, A-9, Twenty-five or thirty posters to be displayed in the 
various departments on the day of the sale calling attention to 
certain articles on sale, etc. 

There were also individual letters written to persons whom 
the children particularly desired to be present. 

2. Making up an ad: Inasmuch as there was usually only one 
ad to be written at a given time, every writer in the department 
constructed his conception of it. In some cases the best of these was 
accepted for actual use, and in some the final draft was a combina- 
tion of the good points of many. The ad writing was always 
preceded by some discussion of a general nature to bring out the 
purposes of the advertisement and the application of principles 
previously learned. 

3. Newspaper advertising: Since advertisements such as those 
referring to the sale of corporation stock usually appear in the 
newspapers, a realistic touch was given these ads by having them 
appear on the back of a news sheet, the latter being facetiously 
dubbed the Irving Occasional News. 

4. Post office: The post office was conducted as an adjunct to 
the advertising department. There were a collector, a stamper, 
an assorter, two distributing clerks, and seven carriers. The 
carriers were members of the respective departments which they 
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served, the other post office employees being members of the adver- 
tising department. The operations of this feature were so simple 
that no apparatus was needed. The employees were, however, 
cranky to the last degree on matters of postal rules, and a letter 
had to pass a rigid examination in order to be sent on its way. 


DEPARTMENT OF ARRANGEMENTS AND DELIVERY 


Organization: 
Superintendent 


Assistant Head Decorator 


14 Delivery “Drivers” 7 Distributing Clerks Assistant Decorator Assistant es 


Ten Decorators 


Source of information: 

Miss Violet Wood, who was sponsor for this department, hap- 
pened to have some acquaintances experienced in this work, and 
from them she got information upon different phases of this feature. 


Procedure: 

1. Arrangements: This work will need little explanation. The 
pupils had to determine the location, for the day of the sale, of 
all the various kinds of merchandise. Household goods were placed 
in a room ordinarily equipped with movable chairs, which for the 
occasion could be cleared. Clothing was located in a room having 
deep wardrobes. Music was placed in a room containing a piano 
and located at some distance from the credit department; this 
proved a wise arrangement, since the lusty demonstrators of sheet 
music disturbed deliberate and solemn conferences in nearby rooms. 

2. Delivery: The distributing clerks assorted the delivery 
slips which in ordinary business would be pasted upon the packages, 
and handed them to the several delivery drivers; to each of the 
latter a definite route had been assigned. Each driver arranged his 
itinerary and actually went to the houses and delivered the slips in 
lieu of the impossible packages. 
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DEFINITION OF LEGISLATIVE AND EXECUTIVE 
FUNCTIONS OF SCHOOL GOVERNMENT 


GLEN EDWARDS 
Executive Secretary, Public Education Association, Chicago 


The fortunes of school administration in New York City and 
Chicago during the past three years are so generally familiar that 
it is hardly necessary to dwell upon them at this time. By the 
terms of their respective state laws as amended in 1917, both 
school systems, it will be recalled, were to be under the independent 
control of a board of education and the management of their 
technical affairs in charge of a statutory executive office. 

Subsequent events in both cities may be summarized as follows: 
In New York the board has been fighting with the mayor over its 
constitutional rights and powers and with the superintendent of 
schools over his vested powers and responsibilities. In Chicago, 
likewise, there has been, on the one hand, almost constant litigation 
arising out of the manner in which the mayor has exercised his duty 
in the appointment of school trustees. On the other hand, there has 
been a particularly disastrous controversy between the board and 
the superintendent over the exercise of the statutory functions of 
the latter office. 

SCHOOL LAWS LARGELY AT FAULT 

The explanation of the experiences through which our two 
largest school systems have been passing in recent years is to be 
found beyond reasonable doubt in the fact that their school laws 
are vague at crucial points where they should have been made 
explicit. Take, for example, that section of the Illinois school law 
which provides that an old board “shall continue in their office 
until their successors are appointed.’”” The New York state law, 
on the other hand, is more explicit and provides that old boards 
“shall continue in their office and possess the powers and duties of 
boards of education under this act until their successors are ap- 
pointed.”” In Chicago it required sixteen months of costly litiga- 
tion to convince the city hall among other things that the Illinois 
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law meant in this particular precisely what the New York state 
law took pains to say in so many words. 

A second example is to be found in the assumption of the mayor 
of Chicago that he created the school board. As a matter of fact, 
the board had been created by an earlier act of the legislature. The 
amendments of 1917 reduced its membership, increased its powers, 
lengthened its term of office, and broadened its duties, but had 
nothing to do with creating it, much less with delegating any such 
duty to the appointing powers. A few words in the law itself setting 
forth these facts probably would have obviated the necessity of six 
months more of litigation which were in fact required to enlighten 
the city hall as to the precise intention of this section of the statute. 

A third example may be cited which concerns the executive and 
involves the experiences of both cities. Their school laws provide 
that the board shall have “general control”’ of the school system, 
and that the executive shall perform his duties “subject to the 
approval of the board.”’ Neither law, however, takes pains to 
explain how this control is to be exercised or how this approval is 
to be expressed. What have been the results in the two cities? 
The Chicago board, first, decided that it was jointly responsible 
with the superintendent for the performance of all the functions of 
his office, and later that it was wholly responsible. Those who are 
familiar with the facts will recall how finally the superintendency 
was stripped of all its functions and how these were transferred to 
other employees of the board. The New York board for its part 
interpreted its relation to the superintendent in much the same 
fashion and recently undertook to transfer a number of his pre- 
rogatives to the president of the board. In Chicago the actions of 
the board in this particular have not been acted upon by the courts. 
In New York the superintendent called the attention of the State 
Commissioner of Education to the actions of the board. In his 
judicial capacity the commissioner has recently handed down a 
decision instructing the school board of New York City to restore 
the duties of the executive to the superintendent. 


PRACTICAL SCHOOL LAWS 


These examples suggest that it is one thing for a school law to be 
constructive and quite another thing for it to be both constructive 
and practical. A practical school law, it may be granted, is one 
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that can get itself properly administered in at least all its mechanical 
details without it being necessary to call repeatedly upon the courts 
to determine its meaning. Both the Chicago and New York City 
laws are admittedly constructive. They provide the framework of 
a modern administrative organization. That they intended the 
appointing powers, the school board, and the executive to have and 
to maintain the right relation to each other in the work of the 
schools is evident upon reading them. But they were so drafted 
that it was comparatively easy to subject their fundamental 
administrative provisions to convenient and mischievous inter- 
pretations. 

It seems, therefore, a safe generalization to make at this point 
that all school laws should be drafted with the hazards of politics 
and board membership clearly in mind. As it is, they are too often 
written as if these hazards were negligible. The right of all genera- 
tions of school children to the best educational opportunity avail- 
able in their time is generally admitted. And yet this right is 
repeatedly endangered by school laws which are drafted as if only 
politically disinterested and capable officials were available to 
administer them. The lessons of experience, however, are not to 
be denied. Of these, none is more clearly established than that 
professional politicians in and out of the school system are the great 
menace to be guarded against. Moreover, impractical school laws 
are expensive luxuries. Chicago taxpayers, for example, have had 
to pay thousands of dollars to defend what proved to be wrong 
interpretations of their school law. 


MODIFICATION OF STANDARD SCHOOL LAWS 


There would seem then to be good arguments in favor of modi- 
fying our standard school laws, especially those which provide for 
the appointment of school trustees by municipal officials. The 
problem is to bring out in the law itself the exact relation of the 
appointing powers, the school board, and the executive to each 
other in the operation of the schools. The objective, that is to say, 
is a school statute in which these fundamental requirements are so 
definitely set forth as to defy plausible misinterpretation. The 
task undertaken here is an attempt to point out the directions 
modifications of the law should take in approaching a solution of 
this problem. 
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MODES OF PROCEDURE 


It has been stated in substance that the intent of the two laws 
above referred to was sound. Their weakness lay unquestionably 
in their failure to define the modes of procedure through which the 
appointing powers, the school board, and the executive were to 
exercise their respective functions in words that would have made 
the intent of the law stand out unmistakably clear. 


APPOINTMENT OF SCHOOL TRUSTEES 


A statement in the law, for example, that a school board is a 
corporate body cannot compete in public interest, as experience has 
often proved, with the fact that it is the mayor who selects or 
appoints the school trustees. On the personnel of the board many 
interests may depend. Politics, school sites, leases, jobs, promo- 
tions, transfers, and salaries are all in the balance. To those 
whose interests are thus involved the mayor is the key to the 
situation. It is inevitable in the circumstances that he should 
assume in the mind of a large part of the public an unwarranted 
position as the ultimate authority in local school affairs. Concrete 
evidence that this actually comes to pass is to be inferred from the 
last sentence of the following court decision: 


Although the (school) commissioners were appointed by the mayor, they were 
vested with full power to manage and control the educational interests of the 
entire municipality and to appoint all subordinates, officers, and employees who 
were subject to their government and control exclusively and were their servants 
and subordinates. The (school) commissioners in the discharge of their functions 
were not amenable to the (city) corporation in any respect. [Ham v. Mayor, 
70 N. Y. 459] 


A long line of court decisions of the several states might be 
added to show that school laws quite generally intend that school 
boards shall be independent of the appointing powers when once 
constituted, and to prove that they seldom succeed in avoiding the 
necessity of court action to establish that independence in actual 
practice. Court decisions affirm in clear language that school 
boards are offices of a state school system and not agents of the 
municipality; that in appointing school trustees the mayor acts as 
an agent of the state school system and not as a municipal official ; 
and that when once constituted, school boards are entirely indepen- 
dent of the appointing powers and of the municipal government. 


an 
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It would seem worth while to follow as closely as possible the 
language of court decisions in drafting school laws in everything 
that relates to the creation of school boards, the appointment of 
trustees, and the independence of the school system, the school 
board, and school trustees. 


THE BOARD IS A LEGISLATIVE BODY 

A second serious difficulty frequently arises in the management 
of school affairs out of the manner in which our school laws are 
drafted with respect to the relation of a school board to the school 
system. In New York City and Chicago the laws plainly intended 
that the school board should function as a legislative body. It is 
quite clear from what has happened in both cities, however, that the 
wording of the laws permitted a different interpretation of their 
meaning. In rendering his decision on the controversy between 
the board and the superintendent in New York, the state commis- 
sioner declared quite definitely that under the state law the school 
board is a legislative and not an executive body. He further 
stated in his ruling: 

The resolution complained of, in so far as it attempts to deprive the super- 
intendent of schools of these (his legal) functions, is unauthorized by statute and is, 
therefore, void The provisions of the (board) by-laws noted would 
grant powers to the board which, under reasonable interpretation of the statute, 


it does not possess, and which, under sound administrative practice, it should not 
exercise even if it did possess. 


This decision suggests that it would be of decided advantage if 
school laws generally would state clearly that school boards are 
legislative and not executive bodies and so avoid the necessity of 
court action to establish the fact. 


A LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Merely to state in the law that a board is a legislative body, 
however, would be to invite controversies similar to those which 
are constantly recurring between the board and the appointing 
powers. In that connection, experience and many court actions 
indicate that well-defined modes of procedure are required to estab- 
lish the corporate character of the board in fact as well as in law. 
It is in the highest degree probable that similarly defined modes of 
procedure would be required to establish the legislative character 
of the board in actual practice. 
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When we turn to consider our national and state governments 
we find that the legislature meets for a stated period, legislates, 
and then adjourns. In a number of states, Illinois among others, 
two years, and in Alabama four years, elapse between legislative 
sessions. Meanwhile in both governments the administration of 
the laws devolves uninterruptedly upon the executive. 

In our city governments, likewise, the same system is quite 
commonly observed. The city council meets for a stated period, 
legislates, and then adjourns. The administration of the laws, 
including the ordinances of the city council, is vested in the mayor 
and his staff. 

When it comes to the management of our city school systems a 
radically different method of procedure obtains in practice. The 
clear-cut distinction between the legislative and the executive 
which is jealously guarded in our federal, state, and many municipal 
governments is either lacking or ignored in the operation of our 
school systems. Here the common practice is that school boards 
usurp almost at will any or all of the functions of the executive. 
The Department of Superintendence has said: 


The impression which a careful study of this material makes on one’s mind is 
the painful one that most administrative situations are undefined and shifting. 
Schools are administered ..... in most cases without clear definition or 
responsibility. It ought to be possible to organize and define the technical duties 
of the school system and to distinguish them from the broad duties which reside 
in the representatives of the people.! 


To do this the lessons of experience and many decisions of our 
highest courts suggest that the next logical step to take towards 
a clear definition of the respective functions of the board and 
superintendent is to adopt the practice of our federal, state, and 
municipal governments in the management of public education. 
As an experiment in this direction it is suggested that our school 
laws might with advantage undertake: 

To establish an annual legislative session of the board of not 
more than twelve consecutive weeks; to begin, for example, with 
the third week of September of each year and to end automatically 
with the twelfth week of the session. To make carefully guarded 
provisions for extra sessions to be called (a) by the superintendent 


1 Report of the Committee on Relation Between Boards of Education and Superintendent, Kansas 
City meeting, 1917, Department of Superintendence. 
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in emergencies affecting the welfare of the schools and (b) by the 
president or any three members of the board in emergencies affect- 
ing the executive. 

To require the meetings of the annual and extra sessions to be 
open to the public and the business of the board to be transacted in 
public meetings. 

To require, after the annual session has convened and organized 
for work, that all business shall come before the board under three 
heads to be transacted in the following order: namely, the Annual 
School Budget, the Annual Executive Report, and New Business. 
To provide that new business shall be introduced into the calendar 
by the executive under the third heading to be considered by the 
board at the proper time—except that in an emergency the board, 
by the unanimous consent of its members, may suspend the regular 
order of business to consider at once and determine the specific 
issue raised, returning promptly thereafter to the regular order. 

To require the board to provide opportunities for public hearings 
on the budget, executive report, and new business, the hearings to 
be conducted under the rules of the board. And to provide that 
all applications shall be transmitted to the board through the 
executive office. 

To delegate to the board the broadest legislative powers prac- 
ticable under the state constitution for the maintenance and devel- 
opment of an efficient school system. To require the board to 
exercise a general control over all school affairs through the rules 
and ordinances adopted during the annual legislative session, 
provided that no rule or ordinance may be adopted at any time that 
transfers, abrogates, or diminishes in any way the statutory rights 
and powers of the executive. 

To enjoin board members permanently from influencing or 
attempting to influence the executive in any way to appoint, 
transfer, suspend, promote, demote, or dismiss any person employed 
in the school system. 

To enjoin permanently all persons holding public office in the 
municipal, state, or federal governments from influencing or 
attempting to influence the board of education in any way or the 
members thereof individually or collectively in any matter per- 
taining to the conduct, maintenance, operation, or development of 
the school system. 
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If the preceding modifications were clearly and explicitly written 
into the law in terms which would compel their observance, the 
force of current objections to the larger boards, to the appointment 
of standing committees of the board, and to the compensation of 
board members would largely disappear. 


THE EXECUTIVE 


It is the general practice to organize city school systems under 
a single executive commonly called the superintendent of schools. 
In some instances under the provisions of the law this office closely 
approaches the best standards of organization. In a great many 
more cases, however, the office lacks definite statutory powers and 
responsibilities. Even where this is true the superintendent is 
sometimes permitted by the board to wield great influence in the 
conduct of the school system. More often, indeed, he is found to 
be little more than a clerk meeting his duties from day to day with 
such meager authority as a capricious board permits him to exercise. 

Recently in New York, as we have seen, judicial action was 
necessary to compel the board to restore to the superintendent of 
schools certain of his duties which it had undertaken to transfer to 
other persons. In Chicago, the executive is divided into three 
departments. The law intended the three executive officers to 
have large powers and the initiative in their respective offices. But 
in trying to work out a mode of procedure to be observed by the 
board and the executive in the conduct of school affairs the law 
unfortunately obscured the relation which it attempted to establish 
between the two. This unhappily made it possible for the board to 
treat the executive as if no change in their former relations were 
contemplated by the new law. 


There is little doubt on the part of all communities that technical training is 
necessary for the proper conduct of schools, but the exact definition of the sphere 
within which technical training is needed is not yet worked out in most systems. 
. . . ., the board should not do this work itself. It is a public board, created to 
see that a certain piece of public work is done, not a group of technical officers 
created to do the work. 


The best practice suggests that all city school systems should be 
organized under a single executive, the superintendent. Under 
the general scheme of organization contemplated here, he should 


_ 1 Report of the Committee on Relation Between Boards of Education and Superintendent, Kansas 
City meeting, 1917, Department of Superintendence. 
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be appointed by the board for a term of four years, subject, however, 
upon the unanimous vote of the whole membership of the board, 
to dismissal at any time during the annual session or at an extra 
session called by the president or any three members of the board— 
otherwise by trial with right of counsel, written charges having 
been preferred with sixty days’ notice. And, to add the necessary 
emphasis to the technical character of the executive, experience 
indicates that the law should impose the following specific duties 
upon the superintendent: 

To draft rules establishing standards of education, experience 
and training to be observed in selecting and appointing all teachers, 
principals, district, assistant, and associate superintendents, and all 
heads of departments, divisions, and bureaus in the school system. 
These rules to be subject to approval by a majority vote of the 
board and, upon adoption, to be an ordinance of the board, pro- 
vided, however, that the standards as submitted by the superin- 
tendent must be consistent with the general provisions of the law 
and may not be changed in any particular by the board except upon 
the unanimous vote of its membership. 

To draft rules to determine and maintain efficiency throughout 
the school system, these rules to be subject to the approval of the 
board and upon adoption by a majority vote to be an ordinance of 
the board, provided that these rules may not be changed as sub- 
mitted by the superintendent except upon the unanimous vote of 
the membership of the board. 

To appoint and transfer all teachers subject to the rules on 
standards and efficiency; to appoint, transfer, promote, demote, or 
dismiss at his discretion, but in accordance with a mode of procedure 
to be adopted by the board, all principals, district, assistant, and 
associate superintendents, and all heads of departments, divisions, 
and bureaus engaged directly in educational work; and to appoint, 
transfer, promote, demote, or dismiss all other employes of the 
school system subject to the civil service rules of the board. 

To draft the budget and to make it public at least two weeks 
before the opening of the annual legislative session, and, if necessary, 
to explain and defend the budget in detail before the board, pro- 
vided that the board shall have authority to instruct the super- 
intendent to make such changes in the budget as it deems wise, but 
not of its own initiative to make such changes nor to instruct the 
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superintendent to do so except upon a three-fourths vote of a ar 


membership of the board. 

To prepare the annual executive report and to make it public 
at least two weeks before the opening of the annual legislative 
session, and to present the said report in the form of a clear state- 
ment of the work of the year in terms of costs and children, and to 
include therein such other matter as may be required by the ordi- 
nances of the board together with such comments, recommenda- 
tions, and statements as the superintendent may deem necessary. 

And to provide that board members and all persons holding 
public office in the municipal, state, and federal governments shall 
refrain from interfering or attempting to interfere in any way with 
the executive or any member of his staff in the performance of his 
duties. 


SPECIAL PROVISIONS 


It is becoming clearer day by day that one of the most valuable 
services board members could render would be to mold and lead 
public opinion in the interests of the new era of educational prob- 
lems upon which the nation has entered. It may be possible for 
the law to recognize the need of this important service. If so, it 
might undertake, for example, to require board members annually, 
during the six months from January to June, to speak at the request 
of responsible organizations other than political at meetings free to 
the public. To provide that the subjects to be considered at these 
meetings shall be of general interest as for example school taxes, 
necessary school legislation, new school policies, expansion or dis- 
carding of current school activities, building programs, and so on. 
To provide further that the discussion of subjects of partisan or 
sectarian import shall be prohibited at these meetings. And to 
provide that board members shall respond to invitations to speak at 
such meetings until they have each responded to, and filled, a 
number of engagements equivalent to one engagement per week for 
the period of six months. 

If this provision were to be incorporated in the law it would 
perhaps be altogether proper and desirable in the public interests 
to compensate school trustees at the rate, for example, of $5,000 
per year. A proper compensation would operate perhaps in check- 
ing a too great increase in board membership, assuming, of course, 
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that under this general scheme the larger boards would be the more 
valuable as legislative bodies. 


CONCLUSION 

If the modifications suggested throughout the foregoing para- 
graphs are valid and practical, they might reasonably be expected, 
if properly written into our school laws, to contribute towards a 
clearer definition of the relation of the appointing powers, the school 
board, and the executive to each other and the work of the schools, 
They would also, it may be admitted, contribute not a little towards 
making our school laws reliable text and reference books on modern 
school administration and as such a decided help to new board 
members. And finally, they might be reasonably expected to help 
in the direction of school laws which could depend with some degree 
of certainty upon public opinion rather than court opinion to 
enforce the observance of their fundamental provisions, at least so 
far as these have to do with a scheme of organization and with 
modes of administrative procedure in the conduct of school affairs. 


THE MOTIVATION OF PRIMARY WORK 


HILDA M. HOLMES 
State Normal School, San Francisco, California 


One hears a great deal these days about motivation. Like the 
many doctrines, theories, and methods which have preceded it, it 
is in its turn being hailed as a panacea for all our educational evils, 
disciplinary and otherwise. Is Johnny a discipline case? Is he 
hopelessly retarded? He is evidently not motivated. ‘Motivate 
the child.’”” The phrase is on every educator’s tongue, but what does 
it mean? How is it achieved? 

No creative work needs motivating. The artist needs no 
inducement to paint, nor the composer to produce. Admittedly 
these types of work are creative, but how can such unemotional 
facts as acquiring sight words in reading, or the forty-five combina- 
tions in arithmetic, be creative work? 

Every child who has not previously had reading or arithmetic 
recreates them for himself. If, instead of spending so much energy 
in trying to ‘‘teach’”’ these subjects to the child, and so much mis- 
spent ingenuity in inventing devices for getting over difficulties— 
often raised by ourselves—we allowed the child freedom to attack 
these subjects, it would be found that he would learn by means of 
his own inevitable development, due to the action of the creative 
impulse within him. In that sense the work would be creative 
instead of merely a mechanical drive, and the child would be 
motivated. 

An attempt to motivate primary work has been made recently 
at the San Francisco State Normal School in four low primary 
classes, two of which were receiving classes, and two, a mixture of 
high first and low second grades. We resolved not to use any 
devices or sugar-coating to make any part of the course of study 
superficially palatable, claiming that with due recognition of the 
child’s tendency towards activity, if the work were suited to his 
stage of development, he would react to it. 

We then set about the task of motivation. First, we decided 
that the child must have absolute free choice of work. He could 
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not be expected to work on a program with small doses of each 
subject in turn and work with full interest and energy on arithmetic 
at a time when possibly his real desire was to read. But did this 
mean license? Did it mean that the child was to be able to do what 
he wanted to do, and nothing else? How could he choose his various 
activities? Was there a possible basis for a sensible decision as to 
what todo? Could a child in the receiving class, or in any of the 
low primary classes make such a decision? These were some of the 
questions which confronted us. 

With these questions in view, the material for teaching the 
usual primary subjects was made as objective and as self-instructive 
as possible. At the outset the teacher gave a number of presenta- 
tion lessons on a very free elastic program. The length of the 
lessons was determined by the length of time the children’s interest 
lasted, the teacher’s only care being to make clear to the children 
the use of the material and to try to present all the subjects in 
one morning. Soon the children were familiar with the use of 
this material, reading-slips, counting-cards, etc. Then the teacher 
took a sight word lesson to the point of exhaustion. She had 
previously placed phonics material and number-writing materials 
on every child’s desk, and as each child’s interest waned, she told 
him he might choose to do either phonics or number-writing, thus 
giving him an easy choice of either of two things. The children were 
given the opportunity to make this simple choice for a few days. 
Then material for the different subjects was placed on their desks 
and they were given full charge of their own material. The work 
itself was split up into goals, or definite steps to be accomplished, 
which goals varied with different children. Each child knew where 
he was going, the use of his material, and the particular goal on 
which he was working. 

The next thing was to provide for a consciousness of increase of 
power by means of a pleasurable exercise of prowess and the 
measurement of it on the part of the child. To that end, tests were 
given. The tests were placed on a time basis, the children trying to 
see how many words they could recognize in three minutes, or how 
many arithmetic examples they could work correctly in that time. 
This roused a certain emotional excitement with a resultant 
increased discharge of energy. 
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In some rooms arithmetic tests were given each day, and reading 
and phonics tests twice a week. These tests were not given on the 
old pass and fail basis, or to find out what the child did not know, 
but were designed to give the child full opportunity to measure 
himself; e.g., the children found keen interest in seeing how many 
words they could recognize in three minutes on a reading-test slip 
and in beating their own records. 

About eighty children were in the experiment. They made 
good progress. Among them there are no discipline cases, so many 
of which are due to lack of adjustment to environment and to an 
attempt to fit the child to the curriculum rather than the curriculum 
to the child. 

Some interesting cases arose at the beginning of the experiment. 
The following are two of them. They are typical, one of the slow 
child, the other of the quick, nervous type, both of whom furnish 
many of our ever-present discipline problems in the public schools. 

S. G. was a slow, dreamy boy. When his class worked on a 
program basis, he fell steadily behind his fellows and became 
retarded in all his subjects. He grew discouraged, then became 
apathetic, and was finally apparently filled with a sense of inferior- 
ity and the idea that he could not undertake anything successfully. 
He was idle most of the time, and worried his different teachers 
greatly because they could not awaken any interest on his part. 

When we started our experiment, S. G. was so diffident that he 
hated to have the other children see his work. In a board drawing 
lesson he was very self-conscious for he felt that his drawing was 
the worst, although that was not the case. He would ask what 
book he was going to have next in reading, and say he didn’t want 
it. When the records of the tests were read he would shyly remark 
that he knew where he would stand, and his gloomy prognostication 
was unfortunately too often correct. 

The teachers found that S. G. had no faith in his own powers. 
They therefore started to build that up, by arranging his work in 
short goals, easy of attainment and quickly accomplished. They 
soon succeeded in making him feel a growing sense of power. The 
tests also helped this. He, of course, took tests suited to his partic- 
ular stage of development, and the good marks he obtained 
encouraged him. One day he took a test in arithmetic and got it 
correct. It was a pleasure to see how he expanded under the stimu- 
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lus of repeated small successes. He is no longer retarded, and has 
conquered that excessive diffidence and lack of faith in himself. 

V. G. is a very intelligent, quick, nervous child. Working ona 
program, she would be a continual problem. She is possessed of an 
overpowering curiosity, and knows where all her classmates are in 
their studies. She is continually trying to beat her own and other 
people’s records. The free program gives her every opportunity to 
do this, and she has made splendid progress. 

No teacher could hold V. G’s. attention on the same reading 
page as children slower than herself, and no teacher could keep 
her sitting still. V.G. had been ill for some time. On her return, 
she found that while she was on the second story of the primer, 
all her friends were ahead. She quickly ascertained where they 
were, set herself to compete with one particular child, and soon 
covered the ground she had lost, and made up for lost time. 

In this experiment we found, among other things, that we can 
only set the stage for the motivation of the child. We cannot sup- 
ply the motives, for the child’s motives are not those of the adult. 
In Days of Discovery Gordon Smith describes his childhood. There 
he has depicted some queer childish motives and has shown the 
great dividing gulf between the childish and the adult point of 
view. It is interesting to note that most of the motives he portrays 
arose out of a desire to dominate others, to dominate a given 
situation, and to experience the pleasure of exercising prowess. 

To us the child’s motives often appear odd and illogical. They 
are not characterized by prudence and foresight, but arise out of 
some present desire crying for immediate satisfaction. 

One morning a boy worked one hundred and five examples in 
arithmetic and got one hundred and three of them correct. It 
turned out that the next arithmetic test that he was to take was so 
arranged that a child can correct his own examples. The boy was 
working to get this test and have what seemed to him the extreme 
pleasure of marking his own work, a thing he had never done before. 
Another little girl worked very hard on word lists. She even slept 
with them under her pillow, so her mother assured us. We found 
that at the same time she delighted in showing her father how many 
words she could pick out in the newspaper. 

_Often the source of motivation is in the joy in mere activity which 
is so strong in the child at this age. To illustrate; In one of the 
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rooms in which this experiment was tried the children were of 
kindergarten age. Kindergarten materials were accessible in the 
room, but were only chosen once by two children, and then under 
the influence of suggestion from the teacher. Under different cir- 
cumstances these children would be actively and interestedly 
engaged in kindergarten activities or in working with Montessori 
material, but instead they were all working at the usual primary 
subjects. 

Does not the child go to school with the knowledge that he is 
going there to learn to read and write, etc., and does he not arrive 
ready to take what he finds there? It remains for the teacher 
to direct his energy and make the learning of reading, etc., feasible 
to each child. } 
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REMEDIAL WORK IN READING—PART II 


C. J. ANDERSON and ELDA MERTON 
Stoughton, Wisconsin 


Part I described in detail the diagnosis and treatment of two 
children who were deficient in reading: Case “‘A,’”’ a fluent oral 
reader who comprehended little of what was read silently, and 
Case “B,’’ a second-grade child who could not read primer material. 


case 
A CHILD IN THE FourTH GRADE UNABLE TO READ PRIMER MATERIAL 
In December Case ‘‘C” was given the Gray Oral- and Silent- 
Reading Tests. These tests revealed that this pupil, unable to 
read primer material, was struggling along in a fourth-grade reading 
class. The oral record for the Gray test is shown in Table XVII. 


TABLE XVII 


PorTIONS MISPRONOUNCED 
Mis- RATE IN 


NumBer | Repeti- |Omis-|Sussti-}| PRo- | Omissions | Confused | Omis- | Worps 
OF TIONS | SIONS|TUTIONS|NUNCIA- Not Letters— Errors PER 

SELECTION Changing | No Rule SECOND 

Meaning 


1 1 
1 5 
1 14 


Score Case “C” 18. 
Standard Score Grade I, 31; Grade IV, 47. 


Table XVIII shows the record for the Gray Silent-Reading Tests. 
TABLE XVIII 


Case “C” QUALITY 


CASE 
“on 


STANDARD Re- 
RATE QUALITY pro- | Ques- 
duc- | tions 
tion 


SELECTION 


“Tiny Tad” Grade II, 1.50 Grade II, 32 


Grades and III 
rages Grade 2.30 Grade III, 37 


The “Grasshop- 
pers”’ Grades IV, 
VI Grade IV, 2.20) 0. Grade IV, 29 


STANDARD | Li 
RaTE Qual-} Move- 
ity MENT 
ble 
| 0 | 0] 0 | Audi- 
| | ble 
772 
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This case was diagnosed as follows: Lack of phonetic knowledge 
prevented the girl from reading even primer material independently. 
Difficulties faced her similar to those mentioned for Case ‘‘B.”’ 
Much of the instruction given was similar to that given Case ‘‘B.”’ 


FEBRUARY 12 TO Marcu 12. Worp RECOGNITION (11 LESSONS) 

In the first six lessons, six phonetic rules were taught. The rules 
used in this case were those numbered 1, 2, 5, 6, 7, and 9 in the list 
of ten phonetic rules given in Case ‘‘F’’ of this report. From these 
rules 87 words were studied and learned. The last five lessons were 
devoted to the study of phonics. One hundred fifty-seven words 
were developed from five phonograms. Work was carried on in the 
manner just described for Case ‘‘B’’—a daily record being kept of the 
words studied and the number of errors made. During this time 
244 words were built up involving six phonetic rules and five 
phonograms. On March 13, a word test was given containing 225 of 
these words. A comparison of this test with the one given Febru- 
ary 18, given in Table XIX, shows the results of this training. 


TABLE XIX 


Date Number of Words | Number of Errors | Percentage Correct 


February 18 24 7 70 
March 13 225 13 94 


The Gray Oral-Reading Test was given a second time on March 
14 for the purpose of discovering to what extent this drill in word 
analysis was functioning in oral reading. Table XX shows the 
change in oral-reading ability brought about with no special help in 
oral reading. Although still very low, the results show considerable 
improvement over the record made in December as shown in 
Table XVII. A comparison of these two records shows the follow- 
ing changes of note: 

1. The total number of errors for the first three paragr of 
the last test is 9. In the first test these same paragraphs were read 
with a total of 29 errors. 

2. A more rapid rate for Paragraph III of the last test than for 
Paragraph I of the first test. 

3. The pupil’s score for the last test is 414 points higher than 
the score for the first test. 
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TABLE XX 


Portions MISPRONOUNCED 


REPETITIONS 
SUBSTITUTIONS 
REPETITIONS 
MISPRONUN- 


he 

oz 

& | Inser- | Omis- Lowel Wrong eg | 888 
tions | sions ounds yllable Om 


22.50. 
Standard Score Grade I, 31; Grade IV, 47. 


Marcu 14 To May 15. RerapinG (27 Lessons) 

In the twenty-seven lessons given from March 14 to May 15, the 
same type of instruction was given to this pupil as to Case “B.” 
The lessons included word analysis, oral reading for quality and 
content, silent reading for rate and quality, and oral reading for 
rate, with emphasis placed upon oral reading for quality and content. 

The Free and Treadwell Primer was chosen for the beginning 
work in oral reading because of its rich content so simply told. 

Plate II shows the number of words read for each error made. 
This graph is similar to the one shown in Plate I (Part I). The 
continuous black line represents the progress of Case ‘‘C’’ from the 
time training was begun until May 16. The dates at the bottom of 
the graph, beginning with March 14, represent the respective lessons. 
The record for May 5 shows that Book One material was read with 
an average of one error in 102 words. . A comparison of this record 
with the one made on April 7, in which Book One material was read 
with one error in 39 words, shows noteworthy progress. 

The main difficulties for this pupil were repetitions, insertions, 
substitutions, and repetitions to correct errors. The extent to 
which these difficulties were overcome is revealed in Table X XI. 


TABLE XXI 


PRIMER Book ONE Boox Two 
4,356 Worps 7,304 Worps 3,632 Worps 
Type oF Error 
Total Number of Total Number of Total Number of 
Errors Errors Errors Errors Errors Errors 


Repetitions....... 24 1 in 181 19 lin 384 3 1 in 1,210 
Mispronunciations. 7 1 in 622 3 1 in 2,434 0 0 in 3,632 
Substitutions..... 44 lin 99 is 1in 100 48 lin 75 


Repetitions to cor- 
rect errors...... 35 1 in 124 44 lin 166 25 lin 145 
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Table XXII shows in condensed form the improvement in 
quality considering all errors. 


TABLE XXII 


Grade of Material Dates Total Number Number of 
Words Read Errors 


Primer March 14-April 1 4,356 1 in 35 
April 7-May 5 7,304 1 in 48 
Book Two May 7-May 15 3,632 1 in 41 


PLATE II 
NuMBER OF Worpbs READ FoR EACH ERROR CAsE ‘‘C” 


dele 


Material read at sight. 
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Silent-reading exercises similar to those described in the report 
for Case ‘“‘B” were given. In addition to this, flash drills were given 
in which short simple directions were read silently and followed. 
The object of these exercises was speed. Table XXIII compares 
the first and last lessons given in silent reading. This improvement 
was made with no emphasis placed upon silent reading. 


TABLE XXIII 


SELECTION RATE IN QuaLity SCORE 
Date Worps 
S Number PER Repro- | Ques- 
Page | of Words | Seconp | duction] tions 


Quality 


March 19./Elson 
Primer 0.80 62 62 62 |Marked| 0.92 


May 15...|Elson 
Primer 1.15 74 100 87 None | 1.56 


The column “Oral Rate” in Table XXIII refers to the oral 
reading of the same selection used for silent reading. For that 
reason the oral-reading rates cannot be compared with the silent- 
reading rates. 

The Gray Oral- and Silent-Reading Tests were given for the last 
time on May 29. The oral-reading record is given in Table XXIV. 

TABLE XXIV 


Portions M1sPRONOUNCED 


Inser- | Omis- | Vowel | Con- | Wrong 
Accent sions | Sounds | fused | Syllable 
Letters 


NUMBER OF 
SELECTION 
SUBSTITUTIONS 
REPETITIONS 
TO CORRECT 
ERRORS 
MISPRONUN- 
CIATIONS 
RATE IN 
WORDS PER 
SECOND 


AIWOO 
COW’ Ue UID 


2 


Score Case ‘‘C’ 40. 
Standard Score Grade I, 31; Grade IV, 47. 


When compared with the record contained in Table XVII, this 
record shows a remarkable change in this pupil’s oral-reading 
ability. The changes of note which have taken place have been 
condensed in Table XXV. It is a comparison of the test given in 
December before special training was begun and the one given in 
May before the closing of school. 


Move- ORAL 
MENT Rate 
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TABLE XXV 
Data Before Practice After Practice 
Total number of words read..... 146 382 
Number Ol 1 error in 5 words 1 error in 18 words 
Rate for Paragraph III......... 0.89 1.75 


Her silent-reading record for the Gray test is shown in Table 
XXVI. 


TABLE XXVI 
Case “C” QUALITY 
STANDARD CASE STANDARD Re- Ltp 
SELECTION RATE QUALITY pro- |Ques- | Qual-| Move- 
RATE duc- | tions} ity | MENT 
tion 
Grade II, 1.50 Grade II, 32 
2.08 11 | 60 | 35 |None 
Grades II and III}Grade III, 2.30 Grade III, 37 
“The Grasshop- 
pers” 
Grades IV, V, 
er eee Grade IV, 2.20} 1.03 |Grade IV, 29) 5 30 | 17 |Slight 


If Table XXVI is contrasted with Table XVIII which contains 
the silent-reading record for Case ‘‘C’”’ before special training, the 
following facts are evident: 

1. Rate more than doubled for both selections in the last test. 

2. Quality scores change from 0 in the first tests to 35 and 17, 
respectively, in the last tests. 

3. Lip movement which was marked in the first test has been 
eliminated in the ‘“Tiny Tad”’ selection of the last test and is only 
slight in ‘“The Grasshoppers” selection, occurring only when the 
pupil encountered difficult words. 

Case ‘‘C”’ was retained in fourth-grade reading for another year. 
In the three months of special training provided for her this past 
year she was able to master first- and second-grade material. It 
is expected that the special help to be given her during the coming 
year will succeed in bringing her up to the fourth-grade standard. 
As soon as the mechanics of reading have been mastered, emphasis 
will be placed on silent reading for content. 
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CASE ‘‘D” 
Tue Wuo REP=EATs IN ORAL READING 

Case “‘D”’ is that of a fourth-grade boy who was nine years and 
eleven months of age when training was begun in February, 1918. 

This boy entered the kindergarten in September, 1914, at the 
age of five years and six months. This is his fifth year in school. 
He has never repeated any grade although he has never been strong 
in any subject and has been weak in reading since he entered the 
first grade in September, 1915. His average for the past three 
years in this subject is C. He is ranked low in arithmetic and in the 
manual arts also. In all other subjects his average is B—. 

His teachers’ records show the following estimates: (a) health, 
good; (b) conduct, excellent; (c) disposition, shy, quiet. 

His physical examination record contains the following state- 
ments about his general physical condition: (a) defective nasal 
breathing; (5) enlarged glands; (c) symptoms of skin disease; 
(d) attendance, regular. 

In January, 1919, Case ‘‘D’’ was given the Gray Oral- and 
Silent-Reading Tests. His scores for these tests were far below the 
standard scores for his grade. His oral reading was especially poor, 
due to a great number of repetitions and substitutions. He made 
an average of one repetition for every thirty-four words read and 
one substitution for every eighteen words read. His oral-reading 
record is shown in Table X XVII. 


TABLE XXVII 


PorTIONS 
NUMBER OF Reperi- | Inser- | Supsti- ameinsaedonsonal TOTAL IN 
SELECTION TIONS TIONS TUTIONS Inser- Insertions | Errors | Worps 
tions |Not Chang- PER 
ing Meaning SECOND 
| | 1 9 0.89 
1 3 4 8 1.38 
20. 
Standard Score Grade IV...... 47. 


Since the first three paragraphs of this test are primer selections, 
it is seen that his rate of reading is very low. 

The silent-reading record for the Gray test is shown in Table 
XXVIII. 


ig: 
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TABLE XXVIII 


” 
Case “D” Quatity 


Quatity | Repro- Ques- MoveE- 
duction tions Quality MENT 


STaANDARD| Case |STANDARD 
SELECTION RATE | 


RATE 


“The Grasshop- 
pers” Grades IV, 


2:20 |} 1,07 29 0 10 5 Slight 


The diagnosis of this case was as follows: From the large 
number of repetitions in his oral reading it was evident that part of 
this boy’s trouble in both oral- and silent- reading was due to the 
fact that he could not phrase properly. Getting no meaning from 
the sentence as he phrased it, he repeated in an attempt to get 
something from the sentence by means of a second reading. It 
was also evident that substitutions were destroying meaning 
both in his oral and silent reading. Special training began at once, 
with remedial instruction centered upon the overcoming of these 
two reading defects, viz., repetitions and substitutions. 


REPETITIONS 


In the reading of every sentence the words must be grouped 
together in a certain way in order to give the thought the author 
wishes to convey. The difficulty with Case ‘“‘D”’ was that he did not 
recognize this fact. It was due to his short span of recognition as 
well as to the oral-reading habit into which he had fallen, namely, 
word calling. He seemed to sense the lack of meaning caused by his 
improper phrasing. This brought about the large number of 
repetitions in his oral reading. He attempted to clear up the 
difficulty by means of a second or third reading, but seldom meeting 
with success, he would go on a bit farther until he would find himself 
so entangled in words that another repetition was inevitable. 

Remedial instruction consisted entirely of practice in phrasing. 
It began with sentences written upon the blackboard. The boy 
marked off the phrasing that he considered correct with short verti- 
cal lines which he drew at the close of each phrase, as in the sentence, 
“One morning when he went out very early he saw tracks on the 
snow.” His first attempt resulted in this division, ‘‘One morning | 
when he went out | very early he saw | tracks on the snow.”’ After 
a question from the instructor he decided to change the phrasing. 
The following change was made: ‘‘One morning | when he went out 
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very early | he saw tracks|on the snow.” After he had become 
accustomed to this new way of reading, work was begun in third- 
grade readers. 

In the first lesson the boy read the selection through once 
without help of any kind. As he read, a record was kept of all 
errors made. He was then given a small white card 4 inches by 
1% inches, which was to take the place of the vertical lines used in 
the blackboard exercises. He then re-read the selection using the 
card as he read. He placed it at the close of the first phrase. After 
reading this phrase he raised the card and placed it at the close of 
the next, and so on, until he had finished the selection. This 
proved to be very slow and difficult work in the beginning. Many 
times the card was placed after the wrong word and it needed skil- 
ful questioning to lead him to see his error. After reading the 
selection two or three times in this way, he was asked to read it 
without the card. The result was a remarkable change in this boy's 
reading. Errors were practically eliminated, phrasing was almost 
perfect, and expression greatly improved. A record was kept, also, 
of the errors made in this last reading of the selection. 

After the second lesson each special help period consisted of 
four phases: 

1. A review of the selection studied in the previous lesson, a 
record being kept of all errors made. This record was used as a 
“check” on the record made in the last reading at the close of the 
previous lesson since it was difficult to say how much of the latter 
was due to memory work. 

2. The reading of the new selection for the first time without 
help of any kind. The record kept of the errors made in this reading 
was the one watched most closely since the improvement in the 
boy’s reading of material at sight was to be the true test of the suc- 
cess or failure of the training given. 

3. Two or three careful readings of the selection with the help of 
the card. No record of errors was kept during this practice period, 
entire attention being given to phrasing. 

4. A final reading of the selection without the card. A record 
of errors was kept during this reading to show the boy as well as the 
instructor the effect of the practice upon his reading. 

Plate III shows the number of words read for each error made 
at the beginning and close of a lesson and at a later date. This 
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graph is read similarly to those shown in Plates I and II. The 
broken line represents the pupil’s ability to read the selection at 
the beginning of the period without help and without the card. The 
course which this line takes represents the actual growth in the read- 
ing ability of Case “‘D.’’ On May 8 his average is 1 error in 32 
words in reading fourth-grade material at sight. This is a decided 
improvement over his record for February 24 and February 27, 
when he averaged 1 error in 7 words with simple third-grade mate- 
rial. The continuous black line represents the same selection read 
at the close of the lesson without the card. A comparison of this 
line with the first one mentioned will show the benefits derived 
from the practice period. The dotted line is the ‘“check’’ record 
showing the ability of Case ‘“‘D’’ to read the same selection in the 
following lesson from one to three days intervening. This shows 
that much of the improvement shown by the continuous black line 
was due to increased power although some was due to memory— 
how much, one cannot measure readily. It will be noted that on 
the whole these two lines follow each other closely, in many cases 
coming together, as shown by the barred line. 

For example, on March 24 the boy made 1 error in 20 words at 
the beginning of the lesson and made no errors at the close of the 
lesson or no errors in 200 words. The following day the check line 
shows that he read the selection making 1 error in 200 words. 

The object of this study of phrasing, it will be remembered, was 
the overcoming of repetitions. Table X XIX shows in condensed 

TABLE XXIX 


Number of | Grade of Number of Number of Number of 
Dates Lessons Material Repetitions | Words Read | Repetitions 


February 24—March 25. Ill 32 1,892 lin 59 
March 27-April 22..... Ill 6 1,696 lin 282 
April 24—May 12 IV 0 3,045 0 in 3,045 


form the extent to which this training was beneficial. For conven- 
ience of comparison the thirty lessons are divided into three periods 
of ten lessons each. Notice the improvement in general reading 
ability as shown by the number of words read in the last ten lessons 
as compared with the first ten lessons in spite of the fact that more 
difficult material was used and the length of the recitation period 
was not increased. 
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CASE “E”’ 
THE ForeIGN CHILD Wuo Is HANDICAPPED IN His THIRD-GRADE 
READING BECAUSE OF MEAGER VOCABULARY 

This report is incomplete because t'1e boy was withdrawn from 
school by the removal of the family from the city. It is included 
because of the type of remedial instruction which it illustrates. 

Case ‘‘E”’ is that of a foreign child with a meager background 
for reading. Polish is spoken entirely in the home and mail-order 
catalogs are the only reading materials found there. 

His physical examination record contains the following state- 
ments about his general physical condition: (a) defective hearing; 
(b) enlarged glands; (c) enlarged tonsils; (d) very sensitive; 
(e) absent forty days in two years. 

The boy entered the first grade in 1916 at the age of eight years 
and eleven months. His teacher immediately transferred him to 
the second grade because of his age and size, overlooking his incom- 
petence for the work. He entered the third grade the next fall 
where he remained the next two years. At the time special training 
was begun the boy was eleven years of age with a background hardly 
that of an ordinary first-grade child. 

In January he was given the Gray Oral-Reading Test with the 
results shown in Table XXX. 


TABLE XXX 


PorTIONS M1SPRONOUNCED 


NUMBER InsER- | SUBSTI- i Omissions| Insertions TOTAL IN 
oF TIONS | TUTIONS | Omis- Not. Not Vowel | Errors Worps 
SELECTION sions |Changing | Changing | Sounds PER 


Meaning | Meaning SECOND 


In the three paragraphs read, fourteen substitutions were made. 
These were of such a nature as to do away entirely with meaning. 
This showed clearly that reading to this child was mere word calling 
and that any word would serve the purpose. He was not given the 
Gray Silent-Reading Test as it was plainly too difficult for him. 
Immediate training was given in word analysis. The most com- 
mon phonograms and a few phonetic rules were taught. Oral 
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reading in the Free and Treadwell Primer was begun. This material 
was suited to his ability, but not to his interests. Oral reading 
from books was discontinued for a time and conversation lessons 
about things in which he was interested were substituted. Topics 
relating to the making of a kite, fishing, etc., were discussed. At 
the close of a period the discussion was summed up in a few sen- 
tences which the teacher wrote upon the board as the boy gave 
them. This was then made the story for oral reading in that lesson. 

Later the boy was supplied with advertisements from maga- 
zines. These were selected because of the larger sized print. A 
booklet 6144 by 914 inches was made for the boy. An attractive 
picture was pasted on the cover and under it was printed, ‘Words 
That I Know.” The inside leaves were cut in along the right-hand 
margin and alphabetically indexed. All words which the boy was 
able to pronounce and define or use in sentences were cut out and 
pasted in his “dictionary.” The meager vocabulary of words he 
could define when the work was begun is illustrated by his use of 
some of the words which he was able to pronounce. 


“thick”: The clock thicks. [ticks] 
“‘win’’: The win is blowing. [wind] 
“right’’: Apples are right. [ripe] 
“sand”: We sand for suits. [send] 


This work was carried on together with training in word analysis 
during ten lessons. At the end of this time the following had been 
accomplished : 

1. His book contained 315 words. 

2. He had grown in his power to attack new words. 

3. His dislike for printed symbols had changed to a desire for, 
and a pride in, word mastery of both form and meaning. 

4. Unconsciously he had been acquiring some dictionary 
knowledge through the use of the alphabetical arrangement of his 
book and the idea of meanings for words. 

The Gray Oral-Reading Test was now given for the second 
time with the results shown in Table XXXII. 

The comparison in Table XXXII shows at a glance the signifi- 
cant changes which had taken place. 

The next five lessons were confined to oral reading of stories of 
boys’ experiences and of animals found in the Elson First Reader 
and the Beacon introductory Second Reader. Each lesson showed 
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TABLE XXXI 


PorTIONS MISPRONOUNCED 


Mis- 
InsER- | SUBSTI-| PRO- Omissions 
TUTIONS| NUNCI- Not 
ATIONS} Err Changing | Syllable 
Meaning 


Score Case “E” 36,25, 
Standard Score Grade I, 31; Grade II, 43. 


a slow but gradual growth in reading power. The descriptive para- 
graphs in these selections were read silently and reproduced by 


the pupil. 
TABLE XXXII 


Berore INSTRUCTION (JANUARY) Arter Instruction (APRIL) 


Number of Rate in Words Number of Rate in Words 
Paragraph per Second Total Exrors Paragraph Second 


2 
7 
12 
21 


At this point the family left the city. Although the experiment 
is incomplete, the case illustrates the results which can be accom- 
plished after a child once has the right start in the necessary 
mechanics of reading and the interpretation of printed symbols 
into meanings. 


CASE “F”’ 

A Sixtu-GRADE Boy WHo CANNoT READ PRIMARY GRADE MATERIAL FLUENTLY 

Case ‘‘F” is that of a sixth-grade boy who entered the second 
grade in September, 1912, at the age of nine years and ten months. 
He has repeated both the second and fourth grades. This is his 
seventh year in this system of schools. The boy’s home environ- 
ment is very poor. The home is situated on a grimy, noisy street. 
The parents are both obliged to work by the day. They take no 
interest in the education of their children and this attitude taken 
in the home has had its influence upon all of the children in the 
family, but particularly upon Case “F”’. He is a dull-looking boy, 
overgrown, and extremely nervous. 
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His teachers’ records show the following estimates: (a) health, 
poor, fair; (b) conduct, good; (c) disposition, slow, sluggish, 
extremely nervous. His physical examination record contains 
the following statements about his general physical condition: 
(a) symptoms of nervous disease; (b) inflamed eyelids; (c) 
defective speech (stammers) ; (d) has had mumps, whooping cough, 
scarlet fever, measles, and chicken pox. 

His best work is done in drawing and in the kind of arithmetic 
which does not require reading, such as concrete problems demand. 
He has always been poor in reading. He was conditioned in reading, 
spelling, and language when passed into the sixth grade this past 
year. 

At the time special training was begun the boy was fifteen years 
and ten months of age and in the sixth grade. On September 16, 
1918, he was recommended by his teacher for special help. He 
entered the room carrying his sixth-grade reader. When asked to 
choose some story to read orally, the boy began reading, making 
fourteen errors in the first three lines of reading. He was imme- 
diately asked to stop. The Jones Sight and Phonetic Word Tests 
were given. This is a test composed of words occurring ten times or 
more in ten different primers and first readers. He was able to 
pronounce only 68 per cent of the sight words and 52 per cent of 
the phonetic words. Among the words missed in these tests were 
“we,” “good,” “give,” “‘by,’’ “soon,’’ “other.” 

is record for the Gray Oral-Reading Test is given in Table 
XXXIII: 


TABLE XXXIII 


| | PoRTIONS 
Repeti-| INser- | Omis- | Supsti- Nor TOTAL IN 
SELECTION TIONS | TIONS | SIONS | TurroNs| ATTEMPTED | Omis- | Confused | Errors} Worps 
sions | Letters— PER 

No Rule SECOND 

1 | 2 | 5 | 0.80 


Standard Score Grade I, 31; Grade VI, 49. 


The Gray Silent-Reading Test was not given at this time. 

The diagnosis of this case was as follows: lack of phonetic knowl- 
edge; span of recognition poor; bad eye habits; scanty visual 
vocabulary. 
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Work was begun at once in word analysis. Long lists of 
“rhyming words” were built up. He was taught also ten phonetic 
rules of pronunciation which can be taught to pupils in any grade 
from the second on. They aid in making the children independent, 
thus verifying by means of the dictionary rather than being a slave 
to it. 

PHONETIC RULES OF PRONUNCIATION 

1. When e comes at the end of a word of one syllable the e is silent and the 
preceding vowel is long. This is known as the rule of ‘Final e—can, cane; not, 
note; cub, cube. 

2. When two vowels occur together in a word the first vowel is long and the 
second vowel is silent. This is known as the rule of ‘Two vowels’’—boat, people, 
neither, train, seize. 

3. C before e, 7, or y has the sound of s—cent, city, fancy. 

4. G before e, 7, or y has the sound of j—gentle, ginger, suggested, gypsy 

5. W before r is silent—write, wrestle, wrap. 

6. K before n is silent—knight, knock, know. 

7. G before n is silent—gnat, gnaw, sign, gnome. 

8. Ph always has the sound of f—phonograph, elephant, phlox. 

9. When ed comes at the end of a word it adds a syllable when preceded by 
d or t—roasted, faded, laughed, rolled. 

10. In words ending in tion or sion the accent falls on the next to the last 
syllable—graduation, profession, ascension. 


In order to encourage Case ‘‘F’’ to apply these rules he was 
asked to make lists of words found in his geography, history, and 
reading lessons, as well as in newspapers and magazines which he 
was able to study out by means of the rules. He made a booklet 
with one page for each rule. At the beginning of each lesson his new 
list was checked over to cross out possible exceptions to any of the 
rules and the words were then copied into their proper places in his 
book. At his own suggestion another separate list was kept of 
exceptions to rules. These were learned as ‘‘sight words’ and 
reviewed in each lesson. Great interest was aroused. The word 
lists contained words found, not only in school books, but also in 
daily papers, and notices on sign-boards which he passed on his way 
to school. 

On October 8, 1918, the boy was given a test of 82 words 
illustrating rules. He gave 91 per cent correctly. Among those 
given correctly were, “‘plodded,”’ ‘‘freedom,” ‘‘scrape,’’ ‘‘either,”’ 
“village,”’ “‘seasons,”’ “baited.” 
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It was necessary for work to be discontinued from November to 
February because of the giving and scoring of the Gray Oral- and 
Silent-Reading Tests, which were given to every child in the schools. 

When work was resumed in February, a thorough review was 
given. Practically every rule had been remembered and the boy's 
power over words had increased. Practice in oral reading was given 
from selections in third- and fourth-grade supplementary readers, 
never in textbooks. His favorite book was Weavers and Other 
Workers, by Jennie Hall. The stories of shepherd and Indian life 
appealed to him in spite of the fact that the stories are so simply 
told. Part of each lesson was devoted to continued word analysis 
including the study of prefixes, suffixes, and stems. 

On March 27, 1919 a word test of 201 words was given. This 
test was made up of phonetic words and words illustrating rules. 
The boy gave 95 per cent of these words correctly. Examples of 
the words which the boy gave correctly in this test are: phono- 
graph,” “‘ascension,’”’ “portrait,” “attention,” ‘“‘restrain,’’ ‘‘sug- 
gested,” ‘‘distraction,”’ ‘‘surprised.”’ 

Contrasted with the words missed in the Jones test at the be- 
ginning of the year, the latter show a decided growth in power over 
words. 

The Gray Oral-Reading Test was given a second time in the 
following lesson. Although considerably below the standard the 
score shows decided improvement over the test given at the begin- 


ning of the year. 
TABLE XXXIV 


Portions MISPRONOUNCED 


NUMBER OF 
SELECTION 
REPETITIONS 
OmIssIONS 
SUBSTITUTIONS 
REPETITIONS 
To CoRRECT 


Accent | Omissions} Insertions} Wrong 
Syllable 


It will be remembered that the boy was unable to attempt the 
Gray Silent-Reading Test in September. Table XX XV shows a low 
but encouraging score. 
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Standard Score Grade VI......49. 


REMEDIAL WORK IN READING 
TABLE XXXV 


Score “‘F” 
Reproduc- 


STANDARD 


STANDARD Ra 


TE 
SELECTION RATE “F” 


ScorE ‘ 
Grape VI Grape VI tion Questions | Quality 


“The Grasshop- 
pers’”’ Grades 
1.25 39 11 40 25% 


His attendance was somewhat irregular at the close of the year. 
What lessons were given were silent-reading exercises with emphasis 
placed upon content. 


EFFECTS OF REMEDIAL WORK UPON GENERAL TEACHING METHODS 


While this work has been carried on by a special teacher and the 
remedial work has been given to backward cases, it has affected the 
reading work of ihe entire school system. Classroom teachers saw 
the value of this work. They made use of many of the devices 
mentioned above. Children became interested in their own reading 
rates. An impetus was given to extensive reading. The result has 
been a general increase in rate and comprehension of reading. 
Plate IV shows the medians of reading rates for each grade in 
‘November and in May. Material taken from readers was used for 
these rate tests. The median reading rate of the second grade 
increased from 74 words per minute in November to 193 in May. 
The third grade increased from 113 to 200. Each grade showed a 
decided increase in May over the November rate. Investigators 
agree that an increase in reading rate is evidence of an increase 
‘in comprehension. One may assume, therefore, that one great 
defect in the reading habits of these pupils has been corrected. 

Much emphasis was placed upon extensive reading. Collections 
of books on travel, geography, history, inventions, exploration, 
adventure, fiction, etc., were used for silent reading. Children were 
encouraged to take books home. They read to each other and to 
the teacher. The result of this campaign is seen from Table 
XXXVI. This is a distribution table of the number of books read 
by pupils in Grades II to VIII, inclusive. It does not include books 
read in class. 

In most school systems a special teacher for this work is not 
available, nor is it recommended. However desirable such special 
teachers are from the standpoint of developing a technique, under 
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present schoo! administration classroom teachers themselves must 
be responsible for the development of methods and their productive 
application to regular classes. The problem yet unsolved is to 
demonstrate the practicability of the plan of having all teachers 
develop this diagnostic and remedial work as an essential feature of 


PLATE IV 
MepiAN READING RATE IN WorRDS PER MINUTE IN NOVEMBER AND IN May 


Grade II III IV V VI VII 


a new classroom procedure. Instead of passing backward cases 
over to special teachers, they are to be given an opportunity to 
“redirect” the recitation through internal readjustments in such a 
way that the individual pupil can be met on a basis of his individual 
needs. Classroom teachers should change their teaching methods. 
Much of our reading work is lost time. Pupils stand up and read, 
then sit down, no better readers than they were before. Teachers 
“hear” reading classes, but often do not teach reading. Before a 
teacher can do efficient work with a reading class, she needs to know 
what problems she is meeting, what defects must be remedied. 
Her work should be with small groups of three or four rather than 
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masses. She should work with these groups to overcome reading 
defects. Emphasis should be placed upon extensive silent reading 
for those who do not require the attention of the teacher. This 


TABLE XXXVI 


Number of Pooks 


mb 


101 and over...... 
Total pupils 
Median 

Maximum 
Minimum 


new procedure has not been worked out as yet. It is intended that 
the experiments above recorded will furnish the foundation for 
changes in classroom procedure so that the regular elementary 
teachers can use with normal children a type of ‘‘redirected”’ recita- 
tion which has proven successful with those who are backward 
in reading. 


Ill IV = VII VIII 
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Educational Writings 


I. REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Educational reorganization.—As one of the first acts of his administration as 
state superintendent of public instruction of Pennsylvania, Thomas E. Finegan 
called together the school people of his state to confer regarding reorganizations 
which would improve the schools. The proceedings of that congress are now 
published in a volume! of 671 pages. The range of topics is wide, covering all of 
the leading subjects of the curriculum and also important matters of administra- 
tion, such as school support, all-year school, Americanization, and educational 
measurements. Papers were presented by a great many of the leading school 
people of Pennsylvania and the surrounding states. 

It is quite impossible to give any adequate account of the many papers 
included in the volume. One which will be of special interest to school people in 
all parts of the country may be selected for special comment. Superintendent 
Corson of Newark, New Jersey, gave an illuminating account of the experiment 
which has been tried in his system of keeping elementary schools open in the 
summer. The following paragraphs show the steady progress which has been 
made in this experiment: 

“In 1885 the Board of Education of Newark established summer schools, the 
first in the United States. The purpose was to keep the children off the streets 
and to furnish them interesting and profitable occupation. These schools have 
developed into one-session ‘coaching’ or ‘promotion’ schools wherein pupils may 
strengthen their work and take advanced work to gain grades. <A second step 
of equal importance was taken in 1912 when the experiment of having two all- 
year schools, one located in the Hebrew section of the city and the other in the 
Italian section, was authorized. At the end of June, 1918, the number had been 
increased to seven, two of which were special schools. Three more, including a 
junior high school, were crganized on the all-year plan in September, 1919. 

“The enrolment in the five all-year grammar schools for the school year 
1917-18 was 1,665, 2,153, 2,721, 2,874, 2,178, respectively, and of these pupils 
seventy-four per cent enrolled for the summer term. The enrolment of the 
same schools for the school year 1918-19 was 1,703, 2,042, 2,776, 2,923, 2,177, 
respectively, and of this number sixty per cent attended the summer session. 
The decrease in attendance was due to the plentiful supply of money which 


1 Proceedings of Educational Congress, November 17 to 22, 1919. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, 1920. Pp. 671. 
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enabled parents to take their children to the seashore or mountains. All the 
summer schools of the city had a similar decrease in attendance, due to the 
same cause. 

“The eight principal schools now operated as all-year schools are divided 
into two distinct types—three of the regular all-year type, and five (including the 
junior high school) of the all-year alternating type.” [Pages 585 and 586.] 


Psychology.—Professor Strong has followed closely the example of Professor 
Thorndike and has prepared a text on psychology! which emphasizes the statistical 
study of individual differences, the grading of students, and the tabulation and 
graphing of the results of learning under various conditions. There is a section 
toward the end of the book on the nervous system, and there are paragraphs 
devoted to the definition and discussion of the ordinary psychological terms such 
as attitude, feeling, habit, space perception, and so on. 

The psychological methods other than the statistical method which are illus- 
trated are experimentation and introspection. The student is encouraged to 
deal with many of his own experiences. 

The book does not attempt any analysis of the mental processes of pupils 
who are pursuing the ordinary school subjects. The aim is rather to introduce 
the teacher-in-training to methods of dealing with the results of psychological 
processes than to acquaint him with the forms of these processes. 

There is growing up a pronounced distinction between two schools of edu- 
cational psychologists. The one is interested in dealing with the relatively 
tangible outcomes of learning activities and is satisfied to put all explanations in 
the form of Professor Thorndike’s easy, but quite meaningless, formula of bonds. 
The other is interested in finding out in detail the steps by which a pupil acquires 
his mental results. Professor Strong may be described as belonging to the first 
type. For that school he has rendered the service of getting together a large 
body of interesting examples, and he has put these examples in a more teachable 
form than any of the writers of that group who have preceded him. 

That the book suffers serious limitations because of the type to which it 
belongs is the view of the present reviewer who is confident that the most pro- 
ductive type of psychology for teachers is not the statistical, bond variety. 

The publishers have done a wretched job in printing the book. It is to be 
hoped that they will improve the mechanical execution of later editions. 

Junior high-school English.—Another book? has been added to the rapidly 
growing series of texts prepared specifically to promote the junior high-school 
movement. Like others which have preceded it, this book contains a number of 

devices which show that the new organization of grades is stimulating a good 
deal of experimenting. The first division is a series of tests which make the 
pupil aware of the different abilities which must come into play in a successful 
English course and at the same time give the teacher a means of finding out 
wherein the pupils are strong or weak. 


1 Epwarp K. StronG, Jr., Introductory Psychology for Teachers. Baltimore: Warwick & York, Inc., 


1920. Pp. xii+233. 
2 Atrrep M, Hitcucock, Junior English Book. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1920. Pp. xii+442. 
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The later sections of the book cover a great variety of topics. This, too, is 
typical of junior high-school texts. The chapters give samples of different kinds 
of composition material such as ‘‘Old Stories to Tell,” ‘‘Letters,’’ “Picturing,” 
and ‘“‘Paragraphing.”’ Then follow drill exercises on such matters as spelling, 
pronunciation, punctuation, etc. The final section of the book presents a review 
of the chief topics of formal grammar. 

The book is full of new and interesting suggestions. It will be very useful in 
making teachers of English aware of the possibilities of enric. ing their work be- 
yond the ordinary limits of a routine elementary course or a formal high-school 
course in composition. 

Perhaps the most original portion is the first chapter of introductory tests. 
The following are samples: 

“‘Test 2,—Have you good ears? Are they dependable servants, trained to 
report messages accurately? Here is a simple test. 

“While the teacher reads one of the following selections—reads it slowly, 
distinctly, punctuation and all, write it down neatly word for word, punctuation 
mark for punctuation mark. Remember that getting the message nearly correct 
will not do; a single slip means failure. 

“Like the first, this second task is a practical one. In every business office 
a considerable part of the work consists in merely reproducing things accurately, 
an eyeful or an earful at a time. ‘Accuracy first’ is the motto of a good clerk.” 
[Page 5.] 

“Test 5.—Can you work rapidly and yet be accurate, or do you become con- 
fused when asked to ‘speed up?’ Here is a test. 

“Arrange the following names quickly in alphabetical order, in each case 
letting the given name come last. That is, William Shakespeare should be 
written Shakespeare, William. There must be no mistakes in spelling. The 
penmanship must be plain, the margins carefully preserved.” [Page 10.] 

“Test 9.—Here is a final test. The paragraph below contains about twenty 
errors. They are errors that few editors would care to have appear in their 
newspapers. No careful business man would think that he could afford to have 
any of them appear in a sales letter. And yet the sentences are such as one hears 
all too commonly. Possibly they are the kind you employ. No, we will not 
say that; yet among the errors are perhaps a few which you make occasionally, 

“Copy the following paragraph, correcting all the mistakes.’’ [Page 13.] 


Standardizing sewing.—Miss Murdoch! has prepared a scale of samples of 
hand sewing. She collected a large number of pieces of hand sewing done by 
children in the schools and secured the comparative judgments of a°number of 
judges on these samples. She then arranged typical samples in the order of 
excellence and reproduced them in the appendix of the volume as a scale so that 
they can be used by anyone who wishes to compare the work of other children 
with these samples. 


1 KATHARINE Mourpocu, The Measurement of Certain Elements of Hand Sewing. Teachers College 
Contributions to Education, No. 103. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1919. Pp. 119. 
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The more valuable part of her work is an analysis of the faults in sewing. 
She has used the material which she collected to find out what are the common 
mistakes in such matters as the length of the stitches and their regularity of slope 
and has discussed the types of variation which appear in the work of different 
children. 

The meager material which was collected from judges in preparing the scale 
has been treated by mathematical methods that seem somewhat extravagant in 
view of the small number of judgments which were at the writer’s disposal, but 
the grounds of these judgments as descriptively told in the chapter on faults in 
sewing are sufficiently suggestive to compensate in some measure for the elab- 
orateness of the calculation which is used in determining the order of samples 
in the series of tests. 


Holidays.—A book! which contains a descriptive account of the leading 
holidays of the year and furnishes material which can be used in school exercises 
for these days will be welcome to many school officers who are looking for material 
to use in assemblies or other public occasions. President Herrick has dealt not 
only »“.h secular days and legal holidays but also with a number of church 
fest’ | and with such days as Flag Day and Children’s Day. In each case he 
he yught together suitable extracts to be employed on these days and has 
adde. some descriptive material of his own referring to the importance and 
meaning of the occasion. 


Junior high-school Latin.—The reorganization of high-school material for use 
in the junior high school is going steadily forward. A number of new books have 
appeared during the year which indicate the necessity of modifying both the 
form and arrangement of the traditional subjects if they are to be carried down 
and taught to younger pupils. 

A second Latin book? designed for use in the seventh grade has just appeared 
by the authors of a first Latin book which appeared some years ago. This second 
book is supplied with extracts for reading exercises which will prepare the pupils 
to go into the consecutive texts which will be taken up in the third Latin book. 
There is a good deal of emphasis given in this book to grammatical principles 
and to those conjugations and inflections which will be necessary for the student 
in his later grammatical work. 

The book can justly be described as a modification of the ordinary gram- 
matical first-year Latin book. There is relatively very little departure in the 
fundamental spirit of this book from the ordinary method of dealing with Latin, 
and it is fair to say that unless Latin can discover something much more signifi- 
cant than this type of work it is not likely to become a conspicuous factor in the 
junior high-school curriculum. 


1CHEESMAN A. Herrick, Outstanding Days. Philadelphia: American Sunday-School Union, 1920 
Pp. 282. $1.35. 

2 FREDERICK WARREN SANFORD and Harry FLEercuer Scott, A Second Latin Book for Junior High 
Schools. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1919. Pp. xviii+408+81, 
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Junior high-school mathematics.—Another experiment in the adaptation of 
mathematics to the junior high school appears in the volumes! prepared by 
Miss Gugle. Book One is a book on business mathematics. It contains an 
account of a number of short methods of calculation and has a full discussion of 
business forms. Book Two is a book on geometry. It contains a large amount 
of very interesting constructive material which serves to demonstrate beyond any 
question the possibility of putting what used to be retained for the upper grades 
of the high school into a form easily comprehensible by eighth-grade pupils. 


Supplementary reading material for geography.—Two volumes may be briefly 
mentioned as contributing that detail to the geography course which is necessary 
to arouse the vital interests of children. The ordinary geography book is so 
condensed in its statements that the child is left without any real comprehension 
of the country which he is studying. Supplementary readers have the double 
advantage of filling in this outline sketch of the textbook and also of giving the 
student an opportunity to secure a large training in silent reading. The recita- 
tions which follow the use of supplementary readers are sure to be more interest- 
ing to the pupils and to the teacher than the old form of recitation which simply 
went over the details given in the text. 

The first book? deals with Central America, connecting the discussions with 
the historical beginnings of European contact with America and supplying also 
some account of the commercial relations which our own country is cultivating 
with the southern country. 

The second book? deals at some length with European countries and treats 
them chiefly from the point of view of their industrial development rather than 
from the point of view of their political characteristics. 


Material for primary grades.—The Arleigh booklets published by the Crown 
Publishing Company contain material which is intended to be used in the lower 
grades for a variety of purposes. There are reading lessons‘ in these booklets 
and simple exercises in arithmetic.’ Each booklet consists of some sixteen pages 
and is printed on cheap paper in pamphlet form so that children can handle the 
material with freedom and without waste. The author of these booklets gives 
the following account of her purpose and plan in putting them together: 

“We are not exactly a real publishing company. Several of us teachers have 
been doing constructive research work for some years. We have collected a lot 
of material. The Los Angeles schools wished to use some of this so we had it 
printed forthem. Now we get orders from all over the country. My investigat- 
ing and writing tendencies got a good start while I studied two years under 
1 Marie GuGLE, Modern Junior Mathematics. Book One, pp. ix4-222, $0.80; Book Two, pp. xiv+ 
239, $0.90. New York: Gregg Publishing Co., 1920. 

2 Rocer W. Baxson, A Central American Journey. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book 
Co., 1920. Pp. ix+219. $1.20. 

* NeLue LB. ALLEN, The New Europe. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1920. Pp. xii+435. $1.00. 

4M. W. Arteicu, The Jack Straw Primer. South Pasadena, California: Crown Publishing Co., 
1919. Six booklets in series; set, $0.30. 

5M. W. ARLEIGH, Automatic Exercises in Arithmetic. South Pasadena, California: Crown Publish- 
ing Co., 1917. Ten booklets in series; set, $0.50. 
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Col. Parker in Chicago. I said we are not a real publishing company because 
we have no capital to push this business. We could get no publishing firm to 
have enough faith in our stuff to handle it. They all said it is too different. So 
we had to start this way. We got out the fraction booklets three years ago, and 
their use has decreased the number of repeaters in fifth-grade arithmetic quite 
materially, although we have no exact figures on it yet. We have been getting 
out the Straws this winter. 

“The intent of these booklets is to provide material for the self-activity of 
the child. Plenty of such material gives the teacher opportunity to be less 
conspicuous in the schoolroom. The school should be the work place of the 
child, not of the teacher, as children learn only through their own efforts. These 
preachings of the psychologist and pedagog are not the practice in the school. 
Unfortunately, and probably unconsciously, the present texts, methods, pro- 
grams, etc., build all the activities of the schoolroom about the teacher.” 

Many of the figures in the reading lessons are made from jackstraws. Per- 
haps the spirit of the whole Jack Straw series can be illustrated by quoting, 
without attempting to give the figures, the first Jack Straw lesson. 

“Jack Straw said, 

‘Can you eat?’ 

The can said, ‘I can eat. 

I can eat straw. 

Can a straw eat?’” 

This extract is like many of the lessons that appear in the booklets. It is 
difficult to see how children can be interested to any great extent in this series of 
sentences which certainly do not have any large content and do not promise any 
development of experience which will carry the children on in their reading. 
The figures which accompany the reading matter are simple enough so that 
children can reproduce them, and possibly the lack of content in the sentences is 
in a measure compensated for by the simplicity of the words and their relation to 
the outline figures. 

The work in arithmetic, when it takes up fractions, has been facilitated by 
cards which are cut in such a way as to give the different fractions, for example, 
ofacircle. The circles are divided into halves and quarters and smaller fractions. 

A quotation from the material will perhaps serve better than any other 
discussion to give a general impression of the purpose and character of the author’s 
work. Her suggestions to teachers for the use of the Automatic Exercises in 
Arithmetic are as follows: 

“The directions in the books are carefully written and thoroughly tried out. 
Children can read them and work without asking questions. Train your pupils 
to be self-reliant. Insist that they read and follow the directions silently. Have 
them write their answers right in the books. Sufficient space is left for all the 
work to be done in the books. Insist that the pupils use the circle blocks in 
books 1 and 2 at the start. Lest you anticipate the work, please do not give the 
pupils, while they are using these books, other instructions or directions in 
fractions. 

“These books are arranged on the plan of introducing one thing at a time 
and giving practice in that before going to the next step. The words ‘numerator’ 
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and ‘denominator’ are not introduced until the middle of book 2. The term 
‘common denominator’ is introduced at the beginning of book 4, but the pupil 
learns how to use the common denominator before he is taught how to find it. 
The seven types of subtraction are introduced in order. These instances will 
show you that in working with the pupil it is wise to await the introduction of 
each word and type in the directions. 

“Occasionally a pupil will miss a few exercises in a test. When he does, 
give him about twenty extra exercises of the type missed. The only difficulty in 
this is lest you give him types that have not yet been introduced. But if you 
are careful to correct his work daily and have him rework every exercise he misses, 
and also warn him that errors in tests mean considerable extra work, you will 
have few errors. 

“Train your pupils to take pride in neatness, accuracy, and self-reliance. 
This work tends to arouse ambition, and teachers are advised not to assign daily 
lessons. Let each pupil work as fast as he can. All pupils do not work at the 
same speed. When this series has been completed, pupils should be able to work 
exercises in any texts.” 


II. CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED DURING 
THE PAST MONTH 


GENERAL EDUCATIONAL METHOD, HISTORY, 
THEORY, AND PRACTICE 


A. 


ALLEN, CHARLES R. Zhe Instructor: The Man and the Job. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1919. Pp. vii+373. $1.50. 

College Teaching. Edited by Paul Klapper. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: 
World Book Co., 1920. Pp. xvi+583. $4.50. 

Downey, JuNE E. Graphology and the Psychology of Handwriting. Baltimore: 
Warwick & York, Inc., 1919. Pp. 142. 

Proceedings of Educational Congress, November 17 to 22, 1919. Warrisburg, 
Pennsylvania: Department of Public Instruction, 1920. Pp. 671. 

StronG, Epwarp K., Jr. Introductory Psycholosy for Teachers. Baltimore: 

Warwick & York, Inc., 1920. Pp. xii+255. 


B. 


BOOKS PRIMARILY FOR ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS AND PUPILS 


AtTwoop, WALLACE W. New Geography, Book Two. Frye-Atwood Geographical 
Series. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1920. Pp. iv+304-+-xvi. 
Ciark, M.G. Arithmetic Habituated: Series A and Series B. Chicago: Laurel 
Book Co., 1919. 
ForMAN, S. E. A History of the United States. New York: Century Co., 1920 
[revised edition]. Pp. xi+523. 
\. Francis W. Parker School Studies in Education: The Individual and the Cur- 
5 riculum, VI, 1920. Chicago: Francis W. Parker School. Pp. 158. $0.45. 
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MontcomMery, D. H. The Leading Facts of American History. Boston: Ginn 
& Co., 1920 [revised edition]. Pp. xii+421+c. $1.40. 

Perkins, Lucy Fitcu. The Scotch Twins. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1919. Pp. iii-+216. $0.72. 

SANForD, CHESTER M., and OwEN, Grace A. Modern Europeans. Chicago: 
Laurel Book Co., 1919. Pp. 253. 


C. BOOKS PRIMARILY FOR HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS AND PUPILS 


BALL, KATHARINE F., and West, MiriaAM E. Household Arithmetic. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1920. Pp. 271. 

Biasco IBANEZ, VICENTE. La Batalla del Marne. Edited by Federico de Onfs. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1920. Pp. xi+201. 

CLARK, THOMAS ARKLE. The High School Boy and His Problems. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1920. Pp. vii+194. 

CocKERELL, T. D. A. Zoélogy. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World.Book 
Co., 1920. Pp. xi+558. $3.00. 

Henriguez Urena, Pepro. Tablas Cronolégicas de la Literatura Espanola. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1920. Pp. v+73. $1.00. 

Hircucock, ALFRED M. Junior English Book. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1920. Pp. xii+442. : 

Mapes, E. K., and bE VELAsco, M. F. Cuba y los cubanos. New York: Gregg 
Publishing Co., 1920. Pp. viii+213. $1.00. 

PARKER, SAMUEL CHESTER. Methods of Teaching in High Schools. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1920 [revised edition]. Pp. xxvii+529. $2.00. 

Poutson, M. W. ‘Conditions and Needs of Secondary School Libraries in 
Utah,” Bulletin of the University of Utah, Vol. 10, No. 4, August, 1919. 
Salt Lake City, Utah: University of Utah. Pp. 46. 

Powers, H.H. The American Era. New York: Macmillan Co., 1920. Pp. 309. 

Riverside Literature Series: ‘‘Standish of Standish” by Jane G. Austin. Drama- 
tized by Annie Russell Marble. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1919. 
Pp. v+86. $0.28. 

Rosinson, JAMES HARVEY, and BREASTED, JAMES HENRY. AHistery of Europe: 
Ancient and Medieval. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1914, 1920. Pp. xiii+665+ 
xiv. $1.92. 

WANN, Harry Vincent. French Conversation and Composition. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1920. Pp. ix-+-202. $1.00. 


D. PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
AND SIMILAR MATERIAL IN PAMPHLET FORM 


Recent issues of the Bureau of Education: 
Bulletin No. 61, 1919—Public Discussion and Information Service of Uni- 
versity Extension. 
Bulletin No. 80, 1919—Teaching English to the Foreign Born. 
Bulletin No. 1, 1920—The Problem of Mathematics in Secondary Education. 
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Bulletin No. 3, 1920—Private High Schools and Academies, 1917-18. 
Library Leaflet No. 11, February, 1920—List of ee on Consolidation 
of Schools. 


E. MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


MILLER, ARTHUR HARRISON. Leadership. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1920. Pp. xv+174. $1.50. 

Mowu.ton, R.G. The Modern Reader's Bible for Schools. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1920. Pp. v+437. $2.25. 

OLGIn, Morssave J. A Guide to Russian bimini, New York: Harcourt 
Brace and Howe, 1920. Pp. xiv+323. 

PyLe, WILLIAM HENRY. The Teacher’s Ideals of Life and Happiness. Columbia, 
Missouri: Missouri Book Co., 1920. Pp. ix+109. 

The School Hymnal. Edited by Milton S. Littlefield. New York: A. S. Barnes 
Co., 1920. Pp. x+310. 
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The Myers Mental Measure 


Caroline E. peg. and Garry C. Myers 
'{Psychologist and Director of Education, Camp Upton, N. Y. 


‘Js the first and only group intelligencefscale applicable to all ages. 

Was checked up with Stanford Binet on 300 school children and was found 
to correlate very highly (around .80) within each grade. 

F Will find your BRIGHT CHILDREN during the FIRST TWENTY 
MINUTES of the FIRST DAY AT SCHOOL and will show in the same time 
Hie relative intelligence rating of all your children of any age and grade. 


HOW TO USE THE RATINGS . 


Divide the numerical score of each child by his chronological age. iid i: 
| Then sank the children of a given grade im order of these intelligence Guatidals (This slightly 


reliable than ranking by mere scores.) 


Begin at the top and count off the number of children’ desired for the brightest class, those 


for the next brightest, and so on through the grade. 


A few. weeks after such classification, those children who advance more slowly or more 
Mpidly than their class would indicate should be given a standardized individual test. 


Price $3.00 per hundred, less in large quantities. 


THE SENTINEL 


Carlisle 


Pennsylvania 


> ALBERT 


Teacher’s Agency 
25 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago’ 


as years of conservative managem Largest 

and best known. Our booklet, ETEACHING AS 
B BUSINESS” with new chapters on “Fore- 
feet’ and other important topics sent FREE. 


#07 Fitth Ave., New York Symes Building, Denver 
Preyton Building, Spokane 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Volume II, No. 5, of the Mono- 
on Commercial Education 


im the Public High Schools of the 


United States, by Leverett S. Lyon, 
i Teady for distribution. Read the 
announcement about Supplement- 


Bty Monographs in the advertising 


Hection of this issue. 


Public Sehoal 
Methods 


A.Normai School on Your Desk 
Made by. the Nation’s Greatest Educators 
and the Best-known Teaching Authorities. 
is the only complete profes- 

sional help that has ever been 

prepared for the exclusive use of 
teachers. Daily, weekly and. monthly 
lesson plans, together with methods. 
devices and material, are furnishe 
for every grade from ‘the kindergarten 
to and. including the eighth. This work 
is especially helpful to superinten- 
dents when outlining their courses of 


‘study. Every grade teacher and 


supervisor should have-access to this 
indispensable help; 
See page 76, Sept. 1918, The Elemen- 
tary School Jo 
Write today for free brochure 

On request: we will-be.glad to send to any 
teacher or superintendent our thirty-six page 
brochure, containing specimen lessons, type 
studies and beauti ul color arse from 
work itself. 


School Methods Inc. 


104 S, Michigan Avenue Chicago 
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Education Looking Forw 


MUNROE’S HUMAN FACTOR IN EDUCATION. 
Education as a remedy for social unrest. 


FINNEY AND SCHAFER’S THE ADMINISTRATION oF VILLAGL 
AND CONSOLIDATED SCHOOLS. we 

A ‘constructive study of conditions ‘surrounding the organization 4 
management of the modern school in progressive rural communities. ag 


POWERS’ THE AMERICAN ERA. 
A discussion of America’s great opportunity for moral leadership in “ 
present period of world restoration. 
SECHRIST’S EDUCATION AND THE GENERAL WELFARE, 
A new book on school management that deals not only with the rou 
of the classroom but also with matters of hygiene and the broader velatiia 


| 


of the school to the community. ae 
HILL’S INTRODUCTION TO VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 4 ’ 
A comprehensive pioneer study of the problems that are attending progres 
in this new field. 3 
McMURRY’S TEACHING BY PROJECTS. 2 
DeScriptive demonstrations of projects. 4 
WEEKS’ SOCIALIZING THE THREE R’S. S| 
Applications of the social ideal to classroom methods. 7g 
PERRY’S MANAGEMENT OF A CITY SCHOOL. g 
Revision of this standard text on school management. a 
FREELAND’S MODERN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRACTICE. PY 
The new methodology, the new cursicalgmy the new attitude toward th 


social phases of education. 


DAVIS’ WORK OF THE TEACHER. . ~~ 
An all-around help‘to the inexperienced }teacher. 


CURTIS’ RECREATION FOR TEACHERS. 
A strong plea for mental and moral fitness.of the teacher: Suggesti 
for the pleasant and profitable use of leisure timc, 4 

Make your vacation profit you something i in professional q 

standing. After your game of tennis or your hike in the 3 

woods settle down in the hammock with a well-written 3 

book on one of the progressive movements that educa- a 

tors are discussing. 3 

Go back to your work refreshed mentally as well as x 

restored physically. Front rank teachers arejreading e 

these books. 4 

THE MACMILLAN COMPAN' 
New York. ~ Boston Chicago 
Dallas ; Atlanta San Francis 
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